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THE PROTEINS OF WHEAT AND CORN 


By Proressor HARRY SNYDER 


HEAT and corn are America’s 
W leading cereals. Their extensive 

use as human foods makes them, 
at this time of a world-wide war, matters 
of more than usual interest. As human 
foods they are of the greatest value. Each 
has an individuality, and in discussing the 
value of wheat and corn as human foods 
it is necessary to consider more than mere- 
ly the percentage of nutrients as protein 
in each; the quality or character of the 
protein in each must be considered. 

The proteins from different sources 
differ widely as to their food value. Corn 
has, say, 10 per cent protein, and wheat 
has about 181% per cent. Naturally, it 
would seem that about a pound and one- 
third of corn and a pound of wheat would 
have the same protein value. They do, as 
far as quantity of protein is concerned, 
but the quality of the proteins ini each 
differs materially,—that is, each has a 
different protein, so that the same amount 
of protein from each cereal would have a 
different value. 

It is particularly important to consider 
these differences in quality of wheat and 
corn proteins in connection with the sub- 
stitution of one cereal for the other. 

The following paragraphs are from 
Bulletin 13, Part IX, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture (page 1177): 

“The maize proteins (proteids) have 
been studied by Chittenden and Osborne, 
who divide them as follows: 

“Globulins: unnamed, myosin, vitelline. 

“Albumins: (1) existing in small quan- 
tities, (2) existing in small quantities. 

“Zeins: (1) soluble in alcohol, (2) in- 
soluble in alcohol. 

“The relative quantities of the different 
proteins (proteids) have been lately defi- 
nitely determined, but the two zeins com- 
prise by far the largest part.” 

Osborne’s analyses show that the two 
zeins have practically the same elementary 
composition, 

The proteins of animal and vegetable 
bodies have been separated into their com- 
ponents during recent years, and it has 
been shown that proteins from different 
sources vary widely in the amount and 
percentage of their constituent parts. The 
chief constituents of proteins are amino 
acids. Osborne has determined the amino 
acid content of various proteins as follows: 
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Osborne and his associates have conduct- 
ed experiments showing that certain com- 
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ponents of ‘proteins are necessary for 
perfect nutritional functioning. The two 
proteins of wheat gluten, gliadin and 
glutenin, contain three components (1) 
amino acetic acid (glycocoll), (2) lysine, 
and (3) trytophane that are not found in 
the chief protein of corn, zein. [“Proteins 
of the Wheat Kernel,” Osborne, Carnegie 
Institute, page 118.] 

Osborne has shown that in the absence 
of lysine, that is if a protein is used which 
has no lysine, “stunting” or cessation of 
growth occurs. “If lysine is added again, 
growth is again resumed at a normal rate, 
to cease again when lysine is taken away.” 
[“The Physiology of the Amino Acids,” 
Underhill, page 152.] Tryptophane like- 
wise is found necessary to maintain per- 
fect nutrition. “Lysine cannot replace 
tryptophane in the establishment of the 
condition of maintenance.” (Page 158.) 

It has long been known that corn, when 
fed too generously to animals, produces 
very unsatisfactory results, and that a 
“stunted” condition occurs, followed by 
premature fattening. As an illustration, 
some experiments conducted years ago are 
interesting. 

“The experience of practical feeders 
and a multitude of trials at experiment 
stations have demonstrated that corn meal 
alone does not contain all .the elements 
necessary to make a healthy growth in the 
young of our domestic animals. If the 
attempt is made to feed pigs just weaned 
on corn meal, either alone or as the chief 
article ‘of diet, the bowels will be found 
either constipated or too loose, the appe- 
tite will be irregular, and the growth will 
be unsatisfactory, there being too great a 
tendency to become fat and too small a 
development of the bones and muscular 
system. The results of this experiment 
point to the same conclusion” [Bulletin 22, 
Minnesota Experiment Station, page 119, 
1892]. 

In 1884 Sanborn, of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College, observed: “Experience 
convinces me that the exclusive use of corn 
meal for a feeding ration is detrimental 
to a vigorous and healthy muscular de- 
velopment, producing a pig easily subject 
to disease, distasteful to.our consumers, 
and more costly than is necessary” [Henry, 
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“Feeds and Feeding,” page 78]. Later 
experiments by Henry at the. Wisconsin 


station showed that the bones of corn-fed 
pigs broke at 380 lbs, while with a mixed 
ration the bones broke at 503 lbs. Corn 
meal alone gave the poorest returns. “Let 
us not despise corn because, when wrongly 
and excessively used, as it purposely was 
in these experiments with young growing 
pigs, it failed to develop the normal frame- 
work of bone and muscle” (page 618). 

Since the composition of corn and wheat 
proteins has been studied by Osborne 
and others, their differences in food value 
are more readily understood. As previously 
stated, the wheat proteins (particularly 
glutenin) are more valuable for complete 
nutritional purposes than corn zein pro- 
teins, 

Some interesting experiments are re- 
corded in Dr. Frank P. Underhill’s “The 
Physiology of the Amino Acids” (Yale 
University Press), already referred to. 
“The work of Willcock and Hopkins with 
zein, which it will be remembered is de- 
ficient in lysine and tryptophane, is of 


* great interest in the present discussion, 


as it attacked the problem from new view- 
points, in entire accord with the concep- 
tions of the present.” (Page 137.) 

In Willcock’s and Hopkins’ experiments, 
zein, the chief protein of corn, was the 
only source of nitrogenous substances in 
the diet. The animals were unable to 
maintain growth. “The failure of zein as a 
suitable source for the essential nitrogen 
requirement leads to the query whether 
any single proteid (protein) will suffice in 
this respect.” 

Experiments in which a variety of food 
components is ‘seeured, but wherein the 
protein is confined to a single food source, 
have, however, shown that there are pro- 
teins which can promote growth and in 
every way produce normal nutrition. 
These proteins are from the gluten of 
wheat, the casein of milk, and the protein 
of eggs. . 

In looking at the table of analyses of 
the proteins, it is to be noted that it is 
these proteins which contain practically 
all of the amino acids, and particularly 
lysine and tryptophane. The liberal amount 
of lysine in the glutenin protein of wheat, 
and its absence in the zein, or chief corn 
protein, is conspicuous. 

While these facts seem academic, they 
nevertheless have an important bearing 
upon nutrition, and particularly when it 
comes to proposed substitution of corn for 
wheat. Corn is a valuable food, particu- 
larly for adults. It needs to be supple- 
mented with other foods when fed to 
children, otherwise stunting of growth 
will result on a restricted corn diet. An 
intelligent use of corn is what is needed. 
We should not condemn corn because of 
its defective proteins, but recognize the 
weak points in its composition, and in- 
telligently combine and supplement corn 
with other foods, 


In a recent (fourth) edition of my 
“Chemistry: of Plant and Animal Life” 
(page 274), it is stated: “The proteins of 
corn are quite different in character from 
those of wheat. Small amounts of albumin 
and globulin are present, but the larger 
portion of the corn proteins is in insoluble 
forms called zein. The zeins differ both in 
physical and chemical composition from 
wheat gliadin. Zein is not as valuable for 
purposes of nutrition as wheat gliadin, as 
it contains no lysine or tryptophane, 
growth and muscle building constituents.” 





Big Rice Crop in Asia 


According to a consular report, the rice- 
producing countries of the Far East have 
been responding with energy to the de- 
mand for foodstuffs from the rest of the 
world. Crops in practically all these coun- 
tries last year were large, and those for 
the coming season promise to be still larg- 
er. High freight rates to the United States 
and Europe, however, havé prevented both 
producers and the people in consuming 
countries from obtaining the full benefit 
of the increased production, and rice has 
been cheaper in the Far East than would 
have been possible under normal freight 
conditions. 

The closing of German ports to trade 
has led to a change in the course of ship- 
ments of rice, which may be of consider- 
able permanent importance. Previous to 
the war German ports, and to some extent 
British ports, were distributing centers 
for rice from the Far East for the West 
Indies and Central and South American 
countries. It is now necessary for these 
countries to import their rice by way of 
the United States. 

While some Asiatic rice was imported 
into the United States for American con- 
sumption, especially broken and brewers’ 
rice, a great proportion of that from 
Burma and Indo-China fields for the other 
countries mentioned has gone through 
Hongkong and thence through the United 
States. 

Declared exports of rice from Hong- 
kong to the United States in 1916 amount- 
ed to 129,821,066 Ibs of cleaned rice, val- 
ued at $2,898,420, compared with 92,230,- 
251, valued at $1,684,686, in 1915, and 
27,530,697 broken rice, valued at $447,891, 
compared with 26,227,708, valued at $383,- 
517, in 1915, a total value of $3,346,311 in 
1916, compared with. 2,058,203 in 1915 and 
$1,006,709 in 1914, Shipments of rice to the 
Philippines in 1916 amounted to 53,425,615 
Ibs, valued at $2,308,545, compared with 
88,844,704, valued at $2,729,614 -in 1915. 
This increase in shipments to the United 
States indicates -the possibilities of trans- 
shipment trade with the West Indies, and 
Central and South America. 

The total turnover on the Hongkong 
market during the year is placed by com- 
mercial estimates at 820,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 800,000 in 1915 and 
720,000 in 1914. It was perhaps 20,000 
tons above a good normal year. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


SALES CONTRACT RIGHTS 

If one party to a contract of sale signi- 
fies intention to waive a default by the 
other, it is not open to the former to after- 
wards rely upon the default as ground for 
rescinding the agreement, when a fluctuat- 
ing market has made a cancellation desir- 
able. 

Where telephonic riegotiations result in 
a verbal agreement for a sale of grain, 
and the terms of the contract are then 
stated in the. form of written confirmation, 
one of the parties, haying retained the con- 
firmation delivered to him, without ob- 
jecting to the accuracy of its statement of 
the understanding, may not afterwards 
assert a verbal agreement at variance with 
the written confirmation. 

When a contract for sale of grain calls 
for delivery at destination and shipment 
within a certain month, damages for any 
failure of the seller to deliver are to be 
measured by the market value of the _ 
on the day that it would have been deliv- 
ered in the regular course of transporta- 
tion if shipped on the last day of the 
month, although the seller may have re- 
pudiated the contract early in the month; 
the market prices being in the meantime 
above the agreed price. 

These three points were decided by the 
Kansas supreme court recently in the case 
of Wallingford Bros. vs. Bushton Grain 
& Supply Co., in which the court ordered 
judgment in plaintiffs’ favor in a suit for 
failure to deliver 4,000 bus of wheat dur- 
ing August, 1914. 

Defendant relied upon plaintiffs’ fail- 
ure to take up a draft covering a shipment 
made under the contract, as justifying a 
rescission of the contract, but it is found 
that, notwithstanding any default in this 
respect, defendant had indicated that de- 
livery of the remaining wheat would be 
made. “It follows as a matter of law,” 
said the court, “that defendant could not 
afterwards, and when the price of wheat 
had risen, take advantage of the breach 
and rescind the contract.” 

In deciding the second point, concerning 
confirmations, the decision gives full legal 
effect to the method adopted by dealers in 
grain of making oral negotiations definite 
by committing them to confirmatory writ- 
ing, “to avoid the consequences of misun- 
derstandings, defects of memory, in other 
instances hypertrophy of memory, and in 
other instances equivocation or downright 
untruthfulness.” 

On the question of damages, it was con- 
ceded by plaintiffs that, if after defend- 
ant repudiated its contract to deliver and 
before the time for delivery had expired, 
plaintiffs could have bought substitute 
wheat at or below the price agreed upon, 
they would have been bound to have done 
so, to avoid damage through defendant’s 
breach of the contract. But, in view of 
the jury’s finding that the market price 
was above the contract price at all times 
involved after the breach, the court holds 
that the damages should be assessed with 
regard to the latest shipment that de- 
fendant could have made in conformity to 
the contract. 

COMPUTING DAMAGES 


In actions to recover damages for breach 
of a contract to buy or sell flour, grain or 
other commodity of fluctuating market 
value, controversy frequently arises as to 
the time with reference to which the dam- 
ages are to be assessed, under the rule of 
law that the award is to be measured by 
the difference between the agreed and 
market prices. An instance of this kind is 
presented by the Kansas supreme court’s 
recent decision in the case of Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. vs. Dirks. 

Defendant agreed to sell 1,000 bus of 
wheat and deliver it at plaintiff's elevator 
on or before Dec. 30, 1914, and stipulated 


that, on default in delivering, the mill: 


might extend time for delivery, cancel the 
contract, or buy for the defendant’s ac- 
count, at the mill’s option. 

Delivery was not made within the speci- 
fied time, and the mill notified defendant 
that the contract was extended until Jan. 
15, and that, in default of delivery, sub- 
stitute grain would be bought for defend- 
ant’s account, and any loss charged to him. 
The wheat was not delivered within the 
extended period, and the mill sued for 
damages, based on the market value of the 
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Ke Jan. 15,—$1.29,—and Pac age ren 
replied that an bee ge aw. must 
“nprontiicn with to the prevailing 
price Dec. 30, the last: day for delivery 
under the original contract, which price 
was $1.12. 

The trial court sustained defendant's 
position, but the supreme court has re- 
versed the judgment, ordering judgment 
in the mill’s favor under its claim that the 
option clause of the original contract en- 
titled it to extend the time for delivery. 

“The option to extend the time of de- 
livery was a part of the contract,” de- 
clared the higher court. “It was support~- 
ed by the same consideration as the stipu- 
lation fixing Dec. 30 as the time of deliv- 
ery, and, when the option was exercised 
and a reasonable time named by plaintiff 
for delivery, it was just as binding upon 
the defendant as if it had been the origi- 
nal time fixed by the contract... . If 
prices had declined between Dec. 30, 1914, 
and Jan. 15, 1915, defendant would have 
had a right to settle by the ruling price on 
Jan. 15, which had become the agreed 
date for delivery, by the action taken in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
contract.” 

INDORSERS’ LIABILITY ON NOTE 

Affirming judgment for plaintiff in the 
case of Central National Bank of Ports- 
mouth vs. Sciotoville Milling Co., and 
others, the West Virginia supreme court 
of appeals has decided that where a 
promissory note contains on its back a 
— provision, “The within note is 

reby indorsed and demand, notice of 
pr inl and protest waived,” or other 
similar clause, all successive indorsers, and 
not merely the first, who sign their names 
below, are bound by the waiver. 

SHORTAGE IN DELIVERY 

A statute requiring common carriers of 
grain to issue bills of lading showing the 
exact quantity contained in a shipment, 
and making them liable to the consignee 
for any shortage, does not preclude the 
buyer of wheat, under a contract by the 
seller to deliver a stated quantity at a 
certain destination, from holding the seller 
for any overpayment made in honoring a 
draft by the latter on a supposition that 


the full quantity of grain covered by the * 


draft would be actually delivered. 

Speaking of a Kansas law to that effect, 
in the case of Bennett vs. St..Marys Grain 
Co., the Kansas supreme court said: 

“Doubtless the buyer could have sued 
the railway company in this case, but no 
reason is apparent why he might not with 
equal propriety sue the seller, as he did. 
The statute in question adds to, but does 
not detract from, the rights of the buyer 
in respect to an action for shortage.” 

Accordingly, it is held that plaintiff was 
entitled to recover an overpayment arising 
from taking up a draft covering five car- 
loads of wheat to be delivered and weighed 
at Kansas City, on discovering that there 
was a shortage in delivery. 

CONTRACTS RESTRAINING COMPETITION 

A contract by a mill or a grain company 
to pay a stated amount of money to an- 
other, in consideration of the latter re- 
fraining from entering upon. projected 
competition with the former, would be 
void and legally unenforceable, according 
to the decision of the Arkansas supreme 
court in the case of Shapard vs. Lesser. 

In this case one of the parties o_—_ 
with the other to pay $400 annually to 
secure immunity from prospective compe- 
tition in the business of ginning cotton 
and buying cottonseed, but the court de- 
clared the contract to be so far violative 
of F gras policy, because of tendency to 
stifle competition, as to create no legal 
rights or obligations. 

However, the opinion recognizes the 
validity of the common form of agreement 
under which the seller of an established 
business promises, as part of the consider- 
ation for the purchase, that, for a certain 
period, he will not compete with his suc- 
cessor, and declares that the courts will 
enforce such agreements so far as is rea- 
sonably necessary to protect the purchaser 
in the enjoyment of the good-will which 
he has bought on the strength of the sell- 
er’s promise not to attempt to divert back 
to himself what he has sold. 

“In such cases,” remarks the court, “the 
vendor, by entering into and observing the 
covenant not to engage in his business for 
a stipulated time in a certain locality, 
secures to himself the full value of his 
business and its good-will, and such con- 
tract does not in any wise tend to stifle 


competition oe to the detriment of the 
public. © : A. L. H. Street. 


- Canada’s Order on Duties 

In view of the pro as a war meas- 
ure, to do away with the United States 
free list, the full text of the Canadian 
government’s order abolishing the duties 
on wheat and flour assumes a new signifi- 
cance, as it explains in detail Canada’s 
reasons for the action. 

The text of the order is as follows: 

Whereas, The Minister of Finance re- 
ports that certain conditions arising out 
of the war seriously affect prices obtain- 
able in Canada for wheat, especially of the 
lower grades; and 

Whereas, In normal times thete exists a 
good commercial export demand for mill- 
ing purposes from Great Britain and the 
Continent for wheat of all grades; and 

Whereas, This demand has for some 
time past almost entirely ceased on ac- 
count of shortage of ocean shipping (due 
to submarine warfare), practically all 
available tonnage being required to trans- 
port grain of the higher grades and flour 
made therefrom, purchased in Canada and 
the United States by the British and allied 
governments for their respective needs; 
and 

Whereas, In consequence of this condi- 
tion much Canadian wheat is being export- 
ed to the United States market for sale 
there, notwithstanding the customs duty 
payable thereon under the provisions of 
the United States tariff; and 

Whereas, From inquiries recently made 
from the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada and other authentic sources 
the Minister of Finance is satisfied that 
the prices now prevailing in Canada for 
wheat, particularly of the lower grades, 
are, owing to the cause above mentioned, 
much lower than the prices obtaining 
therefor in the United States; in fact 
there are strong grounds for the belief 
that advantage is being taken of the situ- 
ation to maintain prices of the said grades 
at figures lower than are warranted by 
general market conditions, and from in- 
formation at hand it appears that there 
still remains a large amount of last year’s 
Canadian crop unmarketed; and 

Whereas, It is desirable at a time when 
a special appeal is being made for in- 
creased agricultural production to supply 
grain and foodstuffs to Great Britain and 
her allies, which now include the United 
States of America, that the Canadian 
farmer should feel that he will obtain the 
best market prices obtainable for the 
product of his industry; and 

Whereas, The Minister of Finance is 
of opinion that it is in the circumstances 
advisable that such action should be taken 
which will give to Canadian wheat free 
access to the markets of the United States 
in lieu of the commercial markets in Great 
Britain and on the European continent 
formerly available under the conditions 
then existing, and with this object in view, 
he directs the attention of His Excellenc 
to certain provisions of the customs tari 
of the United States. By item 644 thereof 
wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other 
wheat products shall be entered free of 
duty from countries which do not impose 
a duty on wheat or wheat flour or semolina 
imported from the United States; other- 
wise, the duty upon wheat is fixed at 10c 
per bu and upon wheat flour at 45c per 

bl, and upon semolina and other prod- 
ucts of wheat 10 per cent ad valorem; and 
hereas, If Canada should place wheat, 
wheat flour and semolina upon the free 
list our wheat and wheat products would 
gain free entry to the markets of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, It is desirable in the national 
interest that, for the reasons stated above, 
free access should be obtained to the mar- 
kets of the United States for Canada’s 
wheat; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, 1914, section 6, is 
pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that wheat, wheat flour and semolina be 
transferred to the list of goods which may 
be imported into Canada free of duty of 
customs. 


It is estimated that the cost of feeding 
an army of 2,000,000 men in the United 
States would be about $700,000 a day. The 
standard ration for troops, as at present 
established, includes 2 ozs fresh beef, 18 
ozs flour, 20 ozs potatoes, 3.2 ozs sugar, 
24 ozs beans, 1.28 ozs prunes, 1.12 ozs 
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coffee, and smaller quantities of baking 
powder, evaporated milk, vinegar, <j, 
pepper, cinnamon, lard, butter, syrup and 
flavoring extract. 


WAR HAZARDS TO MILL; 


Insurance Companies Issue Statements Con- 
cerning Risks—Advise Millers as to 
Precautions to Be Taken 


As the result of concerted actio, }y 
various fire insurance companies, circ);]ays 
have been sent to policyholders wit} re- 
gard to the special risks incident to a <tate 
of war. The following notice, sent 01) by 
the Millers National Insurance Co., (}j- 
Cag, is representative of all these ¢j:¢y- 
ars: 

Certain items of information comin: to 
us from reliable sources, national, <tate 
and individual, the details of whici\ are 
not to be publicly disclosed, reluct: tly 
force us to the conclusion that there js 
a more or less serious hazard affecting 
your business, due to our entering the 
war, which was non-existent and un- 
thought of when your rate of insurince 
was fixed, which should be brought to your 
notice, and have prompt and practica! at- 
tention. 

We know that plans of mills and cle- 
vators of our policyholders, with their sur- 
roundings and ways of approach, hive 
been found among the belongings of per- 
sons arrested as spies.’ We know that men 
have been intercepted going through ill- 
ing plants prepared for, and with the in- 
tention of, photographing the interiors, the 
only object possible to be attained being 
the securing of information making casy 
the destruction of the property as a part 
of an apparently comprehensive plan to 
demoralize and cripple an important fac- 
tor in our food supply. 

We know that many of our larger mills 
and elevators, forced to recognize this 
silent, insidious and difficult to detect 
hazard, have taken unusual and expensive 
precautions to combat it. 

Watchmen are being employed where 
none were kept before, and where hereto- 
fore maintained the service is being dou- 
bled. 

The outside of the premises and yards 
adjoining are being brilliantly lighted 
every night, and unusual attention is being 
given to the prevention of fires from natu- 
ral causes, in their own interest, and as a 
duty devolving upor all of us to protect 
our food supply. 

We are not to be considered alarmists, 
or as leading up to a threat to cancel your 
risk, or the giving notice of a sharp ad- 
vance in rate to cover this unusual and not 
yet fully known hazard, if our suggestions 
are not heeded, but that an advance in 
cost will be certain if this malign influence 
is permitted to become a serious factor in 
the loss ratio, goes without saying and 
admits of no argument. 

We feel, therefore, that we have a right 
to ask and insist, in your interest and that 
of the country at large, now looking to 
you more than any other single source for 
protection against disaster to one of the 
most important items of our food su)ply, 
that you spare no reasonable expense to 
guard and protect your property against 
this new danger, as well as redouble your 
vigilance to prevent fire from the usual 
causes, three-fourths of which are pre- 
ventable, with proper care. 

Forbid strangers access to any part of 
your plant without proper credentials, no 
matter what the pretext. 

Employ no one in any kind of service 
whom you do not know to be relial|« and 
above suspicion, ‘and particularly sould 
this be true of watchmen. ; 

See that your fire-fighting apparaius 1s 
always in order and your force drilied to 
its use. 

Follow the example of the best concerns 
in the trade, and light the outside of your 
plant when possible. , 

Report to police or government «‘licials 
any one found lurking about the pla: t day 
or night, and allow no one with a cmera 
on the premises. 

In short, do anything which sugge~'s @4- 
ditional safety against damage ‘rom 
known causes, and all the unknown «uses 
which crafty and unscrupulous  «nemy 
sympathizers or spies and the orinary 
crank, stimulated by unusual conditions, 15 
likely to think of, or devise; remem! cring 
that, when everything that is reasonably 
possible to do has been done, we wil! stay 
with you to the end, regardless of the u"- 
usual hazard now thrust upon us. 
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SS) country is goin’ to starve an’ ef we 
BAvdon't get all wrought up and excited 


along comes another assistant something 
vor other an’ says ef we'll all set still and 


Mallow it comes back to the old 


ere’s bound to be hell to pay. “Then 


eep our shirts on, prices’ll go down 
and we'll get saved that way. I 





ayin’ that ef everybody thought 
“alike there’d be no hoss tradin’.” 








THE “GRAY BREAD” PROPAGANDA 

Apropos of what has already appeared 
in these columns concerning the work done 
in Belgium by Mr. Hoover’s Commission 
for Relief in Belgium in feeding some 
ten million people since October, 1914, 
it is interesting to learn the result of the 
milling operations in that country con- 
ducted under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Commission. 

The returns have recently been received 
at the london headquarters of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, They show 
that for the year ending October 31, 1916, 
957,631 tons of wheat were ground in the 
Belgian mills. This quantity of wheat 
produced 789,471 tons of: flour, showing 
an average use for flour of 82.4 per cent 
of the wheat ground. 

England is supposed to be using in the 


production of flour 81 per cent of the 
wheat ground, yet the color of the flour is 
distinctly white, whereas the 82.4 per cent 
bread in Belgium has a decidedly gray 
tinge. This is perhaps accounted for by 
cleaner milling processes in England, but 
more probably is due to the fact that no 
such percentage as 81 per eent is actually 


used. 

Be that as it may, the results in Bel- 
gium have proven absolutely, as the re- 
sults in Kngland will inevitably prove, that 
the use of either 81 or 82 per cent of the 
wheat in making flour is both dangerous 
and wasteful. Dangerous, because a con- 
tinued ration of bread made from such 
flour results, as clearly shown in the 
case of the Belgian children, in malnu- 
trition among the young and old, and a 
gradual deterioration of strength among 
the mature. Wasteful, because in the long 
run, as is shown in the case of Germany, 
by depriving the animals of their just 
share of the wheat berry, the supply of 
meat necessary to maintain a proper, well- 
balanced ration is greatly dim nishied. 

Righty per cent is the extreme limit of 
safety, and even this is of doubtful ex- 
pediency except in great emergencies. 
Seventy-five per cent of the wheat is as 
close as can properly be taken for human 
food, ancl, had this percentage been main- 
tained in Belgium, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was probably impossible, 
there would have been no need, a year or 
two later, to furnish an additional ration 
in order to save the children. 

In his review of “Food Values in Bel- 
gium,” a pamphlet written by Robinson 
Smith, of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, showing what was accomplished 
in handling wheat and flour for the non- 
combatant population, Professor Snyder, 
— Northwestern Miller of April 11 
Said: 

“Had the $40 grams of bread (the daily 
ration of the Belgians) been made from 
the white instead ef the gray flour, it 
would have supplied 23.9 grams of diges- 
tible protein, instead of 29.3, and 853 
calories in place of 790. 

“Had white bread been used in the 
tation with its acknowledged 7 to 8 per 
cent hivher nutritive value than the gray, 
it is very doubtful if the necessity for 
Supplemental meals to school children to 


prevent tuberculosis would have been re- 
quired. 

“It does not pay to put through the 
human digestive tract any food which the 
body cannot digest or utilize, because such 
food could be utilized by animals, which 
have a greater digestive capacity to ren- 
der such food available. Wheat offal 
used as human food is wasted. There is 
another loss curtailed. The manure from 
the animal fed on wheat offal is returned 
to the soil and aids in the production of 
further crops. Human excrements (and 
rightly so) are not available ordinarily as 
fertilizer. 

“As one examines Mr. Smith’s very ex- 
cellent report with his pronounced state- 
ments in favor of white bread, but with 
the actual use of the gray (82 per cent 
milling), one is inclined to ask, Why was 
the gray used? Perhaps later develop- 
ments of the war may bring an answer. 
The Belgian Relief workers labored under 
difficulties and by tolerance of the imperial 
German government. It has been suggest- 
ed that, had white bread been used, the 
German soldiers would have objected, be- 
cause the Belgians would then have had a 
better bread than the soldiers, who were 
fed on a wheat-rye-potato bread mixture. 

“Never before in history,has there been 
such an extensive human feeding test. 
While the bread contained 25 to 30 per 
cent of the wheat offal (fortunately not 
the full amount from the wheat), su 
posedly to make it go as far as possible, 
it did not go as far or do as well as if the 
same amount of white flour had been used, 
or the same amount of wheat milled so as 
to produce the white instead of the gray 
bread. This most extensive test in the 
feeding of more than ten million people 
shows most emphatically the superior 
value of the white over the gray bread. 
This value is more than silently recog- 
nized by the statement of those engaged 
in the Belgian Relief work.” 

Notwithstanding the very obvious les- 
sons afforded by practical experience, 
extending over a long period, and applied 
to entire populations in Germany and 
Belgium; lessons which cannot possibly 
be misread by any save those who are so 
besotted in their preconceived theories 
that nothing will convince them, a clamor- 
ous army of theorists, whole-wheat fad- 
dists and Branny McCanns, hired by 
newspapers to conduct pseudo-scientific 
‘ood campaigns, are beseeching the Unit- 
ed States government to adopt a policy in 
regard to the wheat and flour supply of the 
country which would repeat in the United 
States the mistakes made in Europe. 

This. policy would deliberately steal 

from animals their rightful share of the 
wheat berry and force it down the throats 
of human beings in the shape of nauseat- 
ing and unnutritious gray bread, made 
either from whole wheat or from a very 
high percentage of the wheat ground. 
These shortsighted people are ignorant 
both of the economics of such wasteful 
misuse of wheat and of the ultimate disas- 
trous effect upon the human stomach of 
eating the bran and flinty _—— which 
they commend as healthful. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE ORGAN 

The Northwestern Miller has been 
favored with several copies of a very 
attractive monthly publication issued by 
the Sperry Flour Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, and entitled Sperry Family.” 
It is edited by Mr. R. D. Brigham, and, 
as its name implies, it is a family maga- 
zine concerned with the business and 
personal affairs of those who are interest- 
ed in the continued success of the com- 
pany which publishes it, either as em- 
ployers or employees. 

Among these there seems already to 
exist a very delightful spirit of co-opera- 
tion, good fellowship and mutual confi- 
dence, all contributing to that loyalty 
which is of such immense value to a de- 
veloping, generous-minded enterprise. It 
is the ge of the publication to en- 
courage this, and to keep those in the em- 

loy of the ep advised of what is 
bane done in all branches of the business. 

The magazine is cleverly edited, at- 
tractively illustrated and _ beautifully 
printed. It is sufficiently dignified in tone 
to be representative of a very large un- 
dertaking, yet it does not take itself so 
seriously as to be dull or prosy. It must 
be epee any Bp rsee cos to those so fortu- 
nate as to neutered among the Sperry 
family, and it is very readable to the few 
outsiders who are given the privilege of 
being on its mailing list. 

The Sperry Flour ve ge A does well 
thus to encourage rit de corps among 
its people—to treat them as a family hav- 
ing one great interest in common and 
equally concerned in its success, accord- 
ing to the opportunities given them to 
serve it and thereby to serve themselves. 
The dainty publication it issues has a 
much greater significance than that of a 
mere advertising ‘circular; it bespeaks a 
community of interest, a certain existent 
cordiality and good will which, applied to 
a business, creates in time effectiveness, 
faithfulness and reciprocal respect. 

It is indicative of the spread of. that 
growing trust and confidence between em- 
ployer and employed which is character- 
istic of the most advanced and enlight- 
ened among American business concerns. 
A beneficent, humanizing influence that, 
in the end, will serve a great purpose in 
making the interests of all concerned in- 
dissolubly one, united in service and hav- 
ing full belief and confidence in the integ- 
rity of each other. 





THE DANGER OF DANGING 


From a mill jn Illinois which makes an 
entire wheat flour, The Northwestern 
Miller has received the following: 

There are probably a number of Old 
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substantiated by scientific authorities, for 
whom, of course, the Old Bens have no 
particular use; they prefer tin-horn scien- 
tists of the Branny McCann type. 

Man does not live by bread alone. He 
must have a balanced ration, and the coun- 
try needs animal fats as well as cereal 
foods. “Dang the hawgs,” also the cattle 
and the poultry, dang ’em all and 
the wheat for the exclusive use of the 
human, but, after a season or two of rob- 
bery, the human thief who has not dealt 
fairly with his dumb friends will inevi- 
tably pay the penalty in malnutrition, and 
it will be a very heavy one. 

The Northwestern Miller submits that 
the shrewd philosophy of Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, which in- 
cludes in its merciful consideration the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
which is willing to help them while he him- 
self is helped, is far more intelligent and 
far-sighted. 





WHILE WAITING 


The American milling industry must 
endure its period of waiting with patience 
and an underlying confidence that, what- 
ever happens, its services are bound to be 
in strong demand, and therefore it is 
assured against unprofitable operations 
in the immediate future. 

Nothing definite can be done until the 
food control bill, asked by the adminis- 
tration, is passed. Millers should, in the 
meantime, refrain from interfering with 
or protesting against this measure. Some 
of them may object to food control, be- 
lieving it unnecessary, but such fail to 
realize the emergency confronting the 
world. The government must have con- 
trol of the food supplies as a war meas- 
ure, It may or may not need to exercise 
drastic powers, but it certainly should 
be given them, to be applied in case of 
necessity. 

The President has clearly stated his 
position in this matter, and has already 
appointed Mr. Hoover as Food Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Hoover has outlined his 
method of administration, in case he is 
given authority to act. It implies, more, 
it promises, co-operation with, not coer- 
cion of, the trade. 

Such a programme is reassuring, and 
does away with the fear that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might be vested with 
authority which some of its zealous func- 
tionaries, Mr. Vrooman, for instance, 
might exercise dogmatically and arbi- 
trarily, regardless of results; also that, 
having been given such extraordinar 
powers, it might be loath to relinquish 
them when the emergency was over. Sec- 
retary Houston’s position in this matter 
is very clear and most satisfactory. The 









So 


With apologies to Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills 


Dang th’ hawgs, let ‘em rut 
Or chaw rye feed, 


And his folks What am 


n eat 


y sentiments, 


Uncle Sam 










Old Ben Freddett 
of the Fox River Roller Mills. 











Ben Freddett’s in the country, who be- 
cause they themselves make a whole-wheat 
flour are quite unable to see that the prin- 
ciple they proceed upon, while all right in 
a small way and as an individual proposi- 
tion, would, if extended to the whole coun- 
try, prove not only the most extravagant 
method of using up the wheat crop, but a 
very mp na experiment for the human 
beings who wefe forced to eat the flour 
thus produced. 

As a relish and a change, whole-wheat 
flour is doubtless excellent for those who 
like it and whose interior departments are 
in need of a revolution; as a staple food 
for a country it will not answer the pur- 
pose. as been practically demon- 
strated over and over again, and is fully 


Department of Agriculture has its own 
legitimate functions, but food control, 
even in time of war, is not one of them. 
As a matter of course, the food con- 
trol bill will make void the flour-mixing 
act. This is necessary in order to give 
the Food Administrator a free hand in 
case the demand upon the coming crop 
should make blending and mixing of vari- 
ous grains advisable. The flour-mixing 
law has served its purpose, and will make 
way only for the international emer- 
gency; it will not be repealed on demand 
of the corn starch interest, as Mr. Rainey 
proposed, When government food con- 
trol is no longer necessary, regulations 
preventing the adulteration of flour will 
undoubtedly be again imposed; the trade 


grab all . 
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—— cross this bridge ‘until it comes 
to it. 


At present there is nothing to do but 
wait, meantime doing a hand-to-mouth 
business only. Millers who, under exist- 
ing ci book orders for for- 
ward shipment are fit subjects for medi- 
cal examination as to their business san- 
ity. Their bankers should conduct it. 

A leading miller, in speaking of this, 
says: “Sales for fall delivery would have 
to be hedged by the purchase of the Sep- 
tember or December option, Under pres- 
ent conditions, the purchase of an option 
does not insure the wheat to grind. Should 
the harvest be late, as now seems likely, 
cash wheat prices may be at almost any 
premium over September. If the Sep- 
tember option is congested, or if some 
one in authority thinks it for the public 
interest, trading in September wheat ae f 
be stopped, and a settling price fixed. 
The miller might or might not be able to 
sell out his long September wheat, but the 

rice at which he did might have very 
ittle relation to the price he actually 
paid for the cash wheat he required to 
grind. The government may fix a maxi- 
mum price, and, if this happened to be 
lower than the price at whic had flour 
sold, there would be trouble. Again, mill- 
ers may not be making flour next fall. 
They may be required to make meal or 
whole-wheat flour, or something other 
than what the miller might have sold. 

“These things are all possibilities, and 
they are not the only possibilities or dan- 
gers. I do not pretend to be able to say 
what other possibilities or dangers exist. 
If millers knew all of them, they would, 
at least, know the worst, and could per- 
haps hedge against them. 

“The thing that seems clear to me is 
that this is no time either to speculate 
ourselves, or to encour other people 
to do so by selling now flour to be made 
from a crop of wheat that has hardly 
begun to grow. It does not look to me 
like a question of margin; I would feel 
we were taking a good many chances in 
selling standard grades of flour now for 
shipment in September or later, even if 
we collected a margin of one hundred per 
cent of the purchase price.” 

The whole principle of forward selling 


beyond thirty or sixty days, even in nor- | 


mal times, is dangerous and demoralizing; 
under present conditions it is so hazard- 
ous as to be suicidal. The exigencies of 
the trade will doubtless demand selling 
flour for future delivery when this emer- 
gency is over, but even then a cash de- 
posit should be required of buyers as a 
margin against decline and a guaranty 


of good faith. 








French Wheat Shortage 


In reply to interpellations in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies regarding the coal and 
food deficits May 25, Minister of Provi- 
sions Violette said that it was necessary 
to deprive the civilian population of 15 
per cent of its ordinary meat consumption 
to assure the army the amount of meat it 
needed. 

The minister stated that he was opposed 
to meat cards, and favored meatless days, 
because the distribution of sugar cards 
showed there were 2,300,000 consumers in 
Paris, and that a division of the meat now 
sold would give only 82 grams a day to 
each one. ~ 

The 1917 wheat crop Minister Violette 
estimated at 132,000,000 bus, about half 
the country’s yearly requirements. Twenty- 
five per cent, he said, must be bou he 
abroad, and 25 per cent more will be oak 
ed by mixing other cereals. 





Exports for Week Ending May 19, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.1,407,522 439,698 
Boston .... 110,964 19,700 
Baltimore. 628,811 619,166 
New. News ° 


Tots., wk.2,147,297 1,078,564 
Prev. wk. .3,771,626 1,176,555 
U. K’gdom. 765,434 216,068 
Continent 1,381,863 863,506 


- 2,147,297 1,078,564 





59,271 2,238,091 
85,844 956,075 
46,275 
12,996 


69,271 





Totals . 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


Julyito Same time 

May 19,1917 last year 

Wheat, bus 220,756,601 301,063,814 
Flour, bbis 11,353,622 13,760,845 
Totals as wheat, bus. 271,847,900 362,987,616 
Corn, bus 47,015,316 24,685,198 
Oats, bus 89,424,693 89,249,043 


. weeks to come. 


" carry 
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NO WAR TARIFF ON FLOUR 


Section of Bill Abolishing Free List Is Struck 
Out—Canadian Wheat and Flour 
to Come in Duty Free 

Wasurneoton, D. C., May cay og as 
Telegram)—By unanimous vote Sen- 
ate Cusudlios on Finance today struck 
out the provision in the House war revenue 
bill imposing a 10 per cent increase on all 
tariff schedules. is removes from the 
bill, so far as the Senate is concerned, and 
probably finally, the provision which was 
giving millers so much concern regarding 
the exportation and importation of flour 
and grain between this country and Can- 
ada. 

This action eliminates approximately 
$200,000,000 from the amount expected to 
be raised under the House measure. As a 
substitute for the tariff provision, the 
Senate committee is considering excise 
taxes on certain articles, such as sugar, 
coffee, tea and cocoa. 

It seems to be generally agreed in both 
houses that no action will be considered 
looking to prohibition as a means of con- 
serving grain, unless the President calls 
for such action. 


Revenue Bill Still Chaotic 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., May 26.—The 
House of Representatives on May 23 
passed its war revenue bill, after almost 
continuous debate since the first of the 
week. The conclusions of the House, 
however, cannot be taken as indicating 
what the final revenue bill will be, for it 
has been made clear that while, as usual, 
revenue bills originate in the House, in 
this instance the real constructive action 
must come from the Senate. For the first 
time in many years it will probably de- 
volve upon the Senate .to “originate” a 
revenue bill. 

It is generally agreed that the House 
bill, in the first place, was not properly 
drafted. Its terms were too drastic, and 
taxes proposed to be put on many — 
ucts promised such disastrous results to 
business that it could not be expected to 
get to final passage. Then, too, even if 
the original bill had been properly draft- 
ed under the original estimates of the 
revenues as submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the change and increase in 
his estimates, as submitted a week ago, 
adding many millions, so completely up- 
set the House proceedings that it was gen- 
erally admitted by members of the House 
itself that, so far as building up a serv- 
iceable revenue bill was concerned, the 
House had “fallen down.” 

The Senate Committee On Finance took 
up hearings on the bill at once, and with 
the progress that had already been made 
in advance of its going to the Senate, it 
is probable that an early report will be 
made, so that it may be open to debate on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Its progress, however, will be slow, and 
if manufacturers have been alarmed and 
uncertain as to the outcome, they must 
still be in a state of uncertainty for some 
It may be safely said, 
however, based on the first two or three 
days’ hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, that the terms of the 
House bill will not be the final terms of 
the war revenue bill. 

It is quite certain that the amount of 
money to be immediately raised will be 
lowered by several hundred millions of 
dollars, and the plan, as proposed by 
leading senators, is to distribute the cost 
of the war so as not to make it come out 
of business entirely during the years of 
the war itself, but to extend it over many 
years to come. 

Ricnasp B. Warrovs. 





Lake Boats Must Carry Flour 
It was announced on Wednesday morn- 


; ing, May 30, that. W. J. Connors, presi- 


dent of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, had issued an order to the effect that 
all ships of his company, eastbound, must 
cargoes consisting of 50 per cent 
flour and millstuffs. 

There are about 1,000 cars of flour in 
yards at Duluth and Superior awaiting 
shipment to the East. Warnin was re- 
cently given by the Interstate merce 
Commission that this flour must be 
promptly moved. . 

L. W. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, in commenting on Mr. 
Connors’ order, was quoted as saying: 

“Mr. Connors’ action already has broken 
the blockade, and the flour mills of the 


Northwest will be in full blast within a 
few days. This will allow the railroads to 
haul flour to the Head of the Lakes, and 
it will permit them to bring coal back. It 
is a master stroke in tra rtation and 
means much to the Northwest at this 
time.” 


RAIN FOR WINTER WHEAT 


Warm Weather Needed, but Copious Rains 
Help Crop—Reports of Recovery 
in Poor Fields 

Kansas Crry, Mo,, May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further good rains have 
fallen in Kansas and Oklahoma in the 
past two days, with additional benefit to 
the wing wheat. Reports are coming 
in of substantial recovery in poor wheat- 
fields, while wheat in the more favorable 
districts is making splendid headway. 


SATURDAY’S REPORT BY MAIL 


Showery conditions prevailed generally 
over the Southwest last week, and there 
were good rains over nearly all of the 
wheat territory. These were especially 
welcome in Oklahoma, where much good 
wheat was showing a tendency to go back- 
ward because of dry weather. Certain dis- 
tricts of central and western Kansas were 





-also in increasing need of further mois- 


ture. The eastern part of the state re- 
ceived, as usual, the heaviest rainfall, ter- 
minating in very heavy rains last night. 
The wheat is, generally, fully maintain- 
ing its position, and present weather con- 
ditions are regarded as quite ideal. The 
rains and low -temperatures have had the 
effect of causing the wheat plants to 
gather strength and stamina. From now 
forward, however, warmer weather will be 
welcomed, and is, as a matter of fact, 


required, 
R. E. Srerure. 


Good Progress in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Showery weather has prevailed 
the last two days, but temperatures are 
higher, and the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is making 
satisfactory progress, 

Perer Deruen. 


Central States Want Warm Weather 

Torevo, Ouro, May 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—For the past week we have had 
unseasonably cool and unsettled weather, 
with further rains. Cool, wet weather in 
April and May is generally considered 
favorable to wheat, and accordingly the 
weather the last two months should prove 
beneficial to crops. It has not been too 
wet to — the farmers from workin 
in the fields, and the weather has serve 
to keep the ground in good condition for 
working, except in a few localities, where 
reports have been that the ground was 
too wet for work. As June 1 approaches, 
the time for warmer weather has arrived, 
and it is now looked for daily. If we 
get warmer, favorable weather in June 
and until harvest, this section should grow 
a wheat crop equal at least to that indi- 
cated by the last government report, if 


not larger. 
W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





Little Wheat Market Activity 
Curicaco, Iiu., May 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat trade light, and mostly in 
evening up on holdings. Cash offerings 
small. es of choice No, 2 hard winter 
at $2.75, or 70c over July, on track. No, 2 
red,. spot, 65¢c over July, and sales to ar- 


' rive 63¢ over. No. 1 northern spring, 70@ 


72c over July. Crop reports favorable. 
Corn weak, and cash 3@4c lower. Liqui- 
dation on No. 2 and No. 3 white and yel- 
low at $1.57144@1.58. Oats closed lower. 
Cash trade slow. 

C. H. Cuaten. 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 


was 
3-day 60-day 
May 
May 24 
May 
May 
May 
May 

Three-day guilders 
(May 29) at 40%. 


AT ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 


as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
May 21-26 $4.7535 $4.7485  $4.7085 


were quoted today 


May 30, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—pe,. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour itput 
at milling centers for the last two \ceks 
with comparisons, in bbls: May 27 Nay 29 

May 26 May19 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...346,380 347,895 266,760 ».; 675 
Duluth-Superior 19,410 31,650 15,700 34\395 
Milwaukee 11,000 12,000 9,400 9,200 
$76,790 391,545 291,860 25 199 
151,165 ..). 


Totals 
Outside mills*. .196,660 


Ag’gate sprg. .573,450 
Li 18,900 19,600 
40,100 45,200 
129,100 135,450 
11,600 12,300 
Chicago 24,5600 23,760 
Kansas City ... 61,800 69,000 55,100 
- -175,965 188,350 163,870 | 5. : 
20,400 21,700 25,400 i7< 
62,085 47,860 53,675 
-105,820 112,150 
29,135 22,825 
17,415 14,480 
30,6505 30,910 


Rochester 


Kansas Cityt 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the Percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual «eek. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per \ cek: 

May 27 Muy 2 
1916 
Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior, .. 
Outside mills* . 


Average spring.. 
9 


Milwaukee 

St. Louis 

St. Louist .. 

Buffalo 

Rochester .. 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Kansas Cityt 

Toledo 

Toledof 

Nashville** 

Portland, Oregon.. - 

Seattle 4 26 

Tacoma 8 24 
Totals 55 

Minnesota-Dakotas 66 i 58 

Other states 65 5 52 


Flour output for week ending May 26 at 
all. above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending May |). 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by~ southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CROP IN THE NORTHWEST 


Conditions in Minnesota and South Dikota 
Very Promising—Weather Has Been \iost 
Satisfactory for Growing Wheat 


All interests agree that crop conditions 
in Minnesota and South Dakota could 
hardly be improved upon. The weatiicr to 
date been of the made-to-order vari- 
ety. After seeding, the weather w:is dry 
and the roots of the wheat plant went 
down into the und for moisture. ‘This 
was desirable, and tends to make the plant 
sturdy and put it in condition to with- 
stand hot weather later in the season. 

A week ago there were heavy rai!is over 
most of the spring wheat belt, followed by 
cool, frosty weather. This in turn was 
ideal, as it caused the plant to stoo! well 
and cover the ground, 

The northern half of North Dako!a has 
had little or no rain to date, and com- 
plaints are beginning to come in. {een 
observers, however, say they like to sve dry 
weather before June 1, because it | orces 
d roots. ‘ 

stand of wheat throughou' the 
Northwest is represented to be unu ually 
. Fears entertained about th. ger- 
minating power of the light-weight heat 
used in many localities have bec dis- 
pelled. Conditions today are very + \inilar 
to those seen in 1915, when the Nor'!iwest 
harvested its banner wheat crop. 

All small grain is in good con:ition, 

and corn-planting is about finished. 
Rosert T. Beary. 








Dutch Requisition Vessels 


According to a press cable, the Duteh 
government has requisitioned 22 vess«'s, of 
a total tonnage of 100,000, to tra: port 
foodstuffs from the United Stales to 
Holland. The vessels will be dispatched 
immediately to America. 
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FOOD BILLS PROGRESSING 


House Passes Survey Bill—Price-Fixing Bill 
Introduced—Mr. Hoover Holds Confer- 
ences with Trade Leaders 


Wasuneton, D, C., May 29.—(Special 
Telecram)—Last evening the House of 
Representatives passed the first of the 
two administration food bills. It is the 
one which aims to provide for national 
security and defense by stimulatin — 
cultural activities and facilitating t is- 
tribution of agricultural products, and is 
known as the agricultural survey bill, giv- 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture 


ph to investigate and ascertain the 
demand, supply and consumption, cost 
and price, and the basic facts relating to 


the ownership, production, transportation, 
manufacture, storage and distribution of 
foods, food materi agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, and any article re- 
quired in connection with the production, 
distribution or utilizing of food. 

Provision is made, through appropria- 
tions aggregating $14,770,000, for ing 
the survey and report. The provisions of 
the act cease with the end of the war. 

An amendment introduced by Miss 
Rankin, the only woman congressman, was 
carried just before final passage of the 
pill, which provides that, so far as prac- 
ticable, the secretary shall engage the 
services of women for the survey work. 

This morning the House Committee on 
Agriculture took up at once the second 
bill, known as the price-fixing bill, and 
held a hearing which was attended by rep- 
resentatives from farmers’. organizations 
in the Northwest, with John E. Kelly, of 
North Dakota, as a principal witness. Mr. 
Kelly said he expressed the sentiments of 
the farmer when he advocated the pas- 
sage of the bill, and’also that they were 
very decidedly in favor of intrusting the 
administration of the bill to Mr. Hoover, 
who has been announced in advance of its 
creation as head of the Commission on 
Food Administration. 

At the Senate end, Senator Gore called 
together the Committee on Agriculture to 
take immediate action on the first of the 
House bills as passed yesterday, and it 
was decided to report out this afternoon 
the House bill as submitted to the com- 
mittee, as a substitute for the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Gore on May 11, which 
was along similar lines. It is expected 
that there will not be much delay in the 
passage by the Senate of this survey bill, 
and that it will become a law soon. 

Chairman Lever, of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, hopes to have the 
hearings on the price-fixing bill concluded 
within a week, and will do all he can to 
expedite its passage. While he expects it 
to pass both houses, it is a bill, he says, 
that will undoubtedly call forth more or 


less debate. 
In the meantime, and pending the action 
of Congress, Mr. Hoover is meeting from 


day to day groups of manufacturers and 
others controlling the large food supplies. 
Yesterday he had a conference with lead- 
ing millers from various parts of the 
country. 

It is a very noticeable fact that, so far, 
all of the delegates that have met Mr. 
Hoover have gone away enthusiastic in 
anticipation of his being placed in charge 
of the food administration. 


Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Rivers to Carry Freight 

_ Wasiixeron, D, C., May 26.—Follow- 
ing the meeting of various river associa- 
tions at St. Louis two weeks ago, impor- 
tant conferences have been held in Wash- 
ington hy representatives of the several 
associations which effected a consolidated 
organiztion, with a view to bringing about 
at the earliest possible date a larger use 
of the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
rivers for the moving of grain .and other 
commodities to tidewater, thus relieving 
railroad congestion and car shortage. 

; Definite plans have been laid before the 
President by Chairman Denman, of the 
Shipping Board, and Fairfax Harrison, 
who is chairman of the National Defense 
Committee of the American Railway As- 
sociation, proposing the building of a 
great fleet of barges for use on the rivers. 
Members of the Shipping Board are con- 
vince that the waterways of the country 
must he used to a greater extent if there 
1s to be effective transportation. 
_In connection with the general activi- 
ties of the Shipping Board, General 





Goethals, who has been selected to have 
entire charge of the building of ships, has 
announced that the latest determination of 
the board is to build steel ships for ocean 
ps gk service, rather than to proceed 


of thousands: of the © 


smaller wooden craft, as was first pro- 
posed. General Goethals has received the 
pledge of 1,000 leading steel manufactur- 
ers to furnish all the material needed for 
ships to feed the allies and to fight the 
submarines. General Goethals had told 
the manufacturers that, with their help, 
he would undertake to construct 3,000,000 
tons of shipping in 18 months. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


All Grades of Flour Declining, Following 
Wheat—Buying Limited to Pressing 
Needs—Millfeed Lower 
, [Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1t., May 29.—Flour values 
have shown a decided easing off, even soft 
wheat grades from all through the South. 
Those in the market might possibly buy 
spring wheat patents today at $12.30@ 
12.40; straight grades are plentiful at 
$12.10@12.20; first clears, $11@11.40,— 
all in jute. Southwestern 95 per cent he 
ents are quoted by mills at $11.80@12.20, 
jute. A large cracker manufacturer, with 
plants located throughout the country, is 
said to have contracted for 60,000 bbls soft 
wheat patent flour, mainly from mills of 
Ohio, from Friday until yesterday, at an 
average quotation of $11, jute basis, Chi- 
cago. Owners of high-priced flour in 
Chicago are somewhat at sea as to the dis- 
posal of same, in order not to meet with 
any greater loss than now pr vails. 

: C. H. Cmarren. 





Boston, Mass., May 29.—Flour prices 
50@75c lower on all grades. Demand 
slow for mill shipment, and not much 
reselling. Minneapolis patents are nomi- 
nally quoted at $13.60@13.75. Spring 
country, $12.75@13.50; special short pat- 
ents, $13.75@14.25,—all in wood. Kansas 
hard patents nominally $13@14.25, in 
sacks. Soft winter patents, $13.50@14.25, 
in wood. Millfeed has had a sharp de- 
cline, but no improvement in demand. 
Spring bran, $34.50@37; -winter bran, 
$34.75@37.25; mixed feed, $43@45; oat 
hulls, $34,—all in 100’s. Other feeds gen- 


erally lower. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Pumaverpnia, Pa., May 29.—Flour 
easier, with demand slow. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood; cotton or jute sacks about 
25c less: winter straight, $12.25@12.75. 
Kansas clear, $12@12.50; straight, $12.75 
@13.25; patent, $18@13.50. Spring first 
clear, $11.75@12.25; patent, “$12.75@ 
13.25; favorite brands, $14@14.50. City 
mills’ choice and fancy patent, $14@14.50; 
regular grades winter straight, $12.75@ 
13; patent, $13@13.25. Bran dull and 
lower. Quotations, car lots, including 
sacks: soft winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, $40@41; spring bran, $89@40. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Baxtimore, Mp., May 29.—Flour off $8 
@5 bbl from late top, as to grade, or 75c 
@$1.25 since Saturday. Fancy spring 
patent is offered as low as $12.25; first 
spring clear, $10.75; Kansas 95 per cents, 
$12.50,—all basis cotton. Choice near-b 
straight, $11.75 bulk. Market demoralized, 
and business impossible. Millfeed down 
50c@$1 ton, and no demand. 

Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—Declining 
wheat market is curtailing flour demand, 
and business is practically at a standstill. 
The few sales made were secured by re- 
sellers. Millfeed dull, and prices declin- 
ing. Shippers out of the market, and very 
little demand locally. 

Perer Derren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—Flour mar- 
ket remains quiet, with buying strictly 
limited to current consumption. Prices 


tend lower. 
R. E. Srerire. 


Monrreat, Que., May 29.—Owing to 
steady downward tendency of wheat, all 
grades of flour yesterday declined $1 bbl. 
Spring wheat _ firsts are quoted at 
$13.60; seconds, $13.10; strong clears, 
$12.90,—bbl, in bags. Winter wheat 90 
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ot patents, $14@14.30 bbl in wood. 
feed weak, and declined $2 ton, with 
bran quoted at $38, shorts at $44 and mid- 
dlings at $46@50, including bags. 
Tuomas S. Bark. * 


Toronto, Ont., May 29.—Canadian 
mills reduced flour $1 bbl on Monday, 
rye | present price top patent springs 
$13.50 bbl in mixed cars, Ontario points, a 
total decline of $3 from high point. Win- 
ters and blends proportionately lower. 
Bread is going down . On Wednesday 
morning, price will be lle per 24 ozs, de- 
livered, Toronto. 

A. H. Batrey. 








BAKERS VISIT WASHINGTON 


Committee Greatly Pleased by Attitude of 
Government Officials—Pledge Devotion of 
Whole Industry to Service of the Nation 


Pursuant to the general instructions 
and the spirit of the Chicago conference 
of May 17 and 18, the War Emergency 
Committee for the baking industry, ap- 
pointed by the president of the National 
Association of Master Bakers at the re- 
quest of the conference to represent the 





industry, during the period of the war, 
in all dealings with government officials 
and agencies, and in all matters of food 


administration in which the baking indus- 
try is concerned, met in Washington, May 
24 and 25, for the purpose of organizing 
and inaugurating its work. 

Frank R. Shepard, of Boston, was 
elected chairman of this War Emergency 
Committee, and J. M. Bell, secretary of 
the National Association of Master. Bak- 
ers, was named to act as its secretary. 

Three sessions of the committee were 
given over to a continued discussion of 
the subjects which occupied the Chicago 
conference, and others which the confer- 
ence was not able to take up. The War 
Emergency Committee also received a 
representative of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and a special committee had an 
hour’s conference. with Herbert C, Hoo- 
ver, who is at present laying the founda- 
tions for rapid constructive work as soon 
as the necessary legislation, now pending, 
is passed. 

This committee left Mr. Hoover with a 
feeling of assurance that the problems of 
the industry, as they may develop under 
war conditions, are going to be in safe 
hands. The committee reported that it 
found Mr. Hoover a man of broad views, 
frank and friendly in his expression of 
them, and open to every suggestion that 
would tend to conserve the rain and flour 
supply of the country without undue or 
unnecessary interference with either the 
milling or baking industries. 

The War Emergency Committee has 

ublicly assured the baking industry that 
ts interests could not be in safer hands. 

The bakers’ War Emergency Commit- 
tee has assumed that the authority it holds 
by virtue of its appointment. through the 
Chicago conference and the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, justifies it 
in pledging the unselfish and whole- 
hearted devotion of the industry to the 
welfare of the nation in the present crisis, 
and this pledge was given. 

It cannot yet be stated what the in- 
dustry may be called u to contribute 
to the cause of the nation, but whatever 
that contribution may be, the committee 
feels that the baking industry will make 
it in the highest spirit of the American 
people. No definite conclusions were 
reached and no assurances were given on 
either side, but it may be said that the 
net result of the Washington meeting was, 
first, a complete working understanding 
between the members of the War Emer- 
gency Committee on the several phases of 
the general subject of constructive con- 


servation, which will be the keynote of. 


the committee’s work and the baking in- 
dustry’s contribution to national effi- 
ciency; and, second, the conclusion and 
recommendation that a feeling of confi- 
dence on the part of the bakers pf the 
country in the purpose and ability of the 
administration at Washington to give 
every interest a square deal is the most 
patriotic attitude they can assume. 

A. subcommittee was appointed to con- 
fer with officers of the rtermaster’s 
Department of the army with regard to 
the demands which may be made upon the 
baking industry to supply instructors for 
field bakery units, recruits for these units, 
and possible bread supply to troops in 
permanent camps. 
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A NOTABLE TRADE DINNER 


St. Louis Millers’ Club, Entertaining in Honor 
of Mr. Plant, Discusses War Conditions 
—Finds Situation Hopeful 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—(Special Tele-" 
gram )—The St. Louis Millers’ Club, at its 
annual spring dinner tonight, entertained 
a number of out-of-town millers, and paid _ 
its compliments to Samuel Plant, presi- 
dent of the Federation, in a unique and 
happy fashion. The date of the meeting 
was coincident with the day fixed for the 
—s of the camp meeting at Hollister, 
which was abandoned because of war con- 
ditions. A feature of the Hollister’ meet- 
ing was to have been the presentation of a 
gavel and friendship book, composed of 


_letters from his miller friends, to Mr. 


Plant, and, in order to make the surround- 
ings as nearly as possible like the Ozarks, 
the officers of the club chose the Sunset 
Inn, in the Merrimac Hills, as the scene 
of the complimentary dinner to Mr. Plant. 
Seventy-five members and guests of the 
St. Louis club left the Planters’ Hotel in 
motor-cars at 5:30 for the drive of an 
hour and a half through the beautiful hills 
of St. Louis County. Dinner at the Sun- 
set Inn was served’at 7:30. The occasion 
was one of delightful informality. 
Following the dinner, Louis A. Valier 
called upon Mr. Husband, secretary of the 
Federation, who, in a brief address, — 
sented to Mr. Plant a gavel made from 
wood taken from the old Plant mill at St. 
Louis and from the material of the new 
mill now under construction. Accom- 
panying the gavel was a friendship book 


. composed of letters of appreciation of Mr. 


Plant’s service to the Federation and the 
milling industry, written by Mr. Plant’s 
friends in the trade. 

The recipient of the gift, who had re- 
turned but an hour earlier from Washing- 
ton, responded briefly and fittingly, and 
followed with an address summarizing the 
food situation at Washington, as made 
— to him in connection with his visit 
there. 

Following Mr. Plant, the chairman 
called upon Mr. Edgar, who responded 
with an expression of confidence in the 
government’s plan for handling the food 
situation, and more particularly in Mr. 
Hoover’s administration of such matters 
as involved possible disturbance in the 
milling industry: He assured the millers 
that, basing his views upon what he had 
seen and knew of Mr. Hoover’s adminis- 
tration of relief in Belgium, nothing was 
to be feared from government control of 
food supplies, further than such disturb- 
ances as were absolutely unavoidable un- 
der war conditions. 

Mr. Espenschied, who had been active 
in planning the compliment to Mr. Plant, 
spoke feelingly regarding the latter’s serv- 
ice to the trade, and the joy he had taken 
in preparing the presentation. 

Mr. Hurd spoke regarding earlier days 
in milling. 

Mr. Allen discussed milling conditions 
in the war situation, and Mr. Hunt 
brought the dinner to a happy ay by 
a humorous recital of the reception of the 
average committee visiting Washington. 

Present at the dinner, outside of St. 
Louis, were: A. J. Hunt, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; L. R. Hurd, Wichita, Kansas; 
Edgar Evans, Indianapolis, Ind; William 
Pollack, Mexico, Mo; William C. .Edgar, 
Minneapolis, Minn; Henry M. Allen, 
Troy, Ohio; A. P. Husband, Chicago, Ill; 
Theodore F. Ismert, Seymour Carter and 
Robert E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; E. 
P. Bronson, Chester, Ill; George W. Zie- 
bold, Red Bud, Til. Perer Deruen. 


Cereal Chemists’ Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Flour Mill Chemists was 
held at Kansas City, May 24-26, with a 
considerable number of flour mill and 
commercial laboratory chemists, largely 
from the Southwest, in attendance. 

A number of interesting papers on 
technical subjects were read, and the 





meetings were largely devoted to discus- 
sion of the ts brought out in the 
papers and addresses. The entertainment 


features included a banquet at the Coates 
House, Friday evening. 

Officers of the association elected for 
the ensuing year were: president, C. J. 
Patterson, of the Ismert-Hincke Millin 
Co., Kansas City; vice-president, C, 
Buck, Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kan- 
sas; secretary and treasurer, L. R. Olsen, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
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Minneapous, Turspay, May 29, 1917 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 1,515 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending May 26) 346,380 bbls, 
against 266,760 in 1916, 285,675 in 1915, 
and 324,980 in 1914. One and one-half 
fewer flour mills are in operation today, 
and a further reduction is looked for. A 
year ago mills made 293,900 bbls. 


* * 


Business with the majority of Minne- 
apolis and northwestern mills last week 
was virtually at a standstill. Most of 
them found trade totally indifferent, and 
sales were about as light as at any time on 
this crop. At the same time, an occasional 
company, whose customers were about out 
of supplies, did a fair business. Their ex- 
perience was that the buyers simply had to 
have flour, so they took advantage of the 
lower prices to fill temporary needs. As 
is usually the case, few cared to buy heav- 
ily in the face of a declining market. 

Mills are by no means endeavoring to 
force sales. They are advising their cus- 
tomers to buy only as needed. They feel 
that they will get the business anyway, 
and prefer to have their customers get 
the benefit of any break that may develop. 

Nothing is being done for deferred 
shipment, because of the inability to hedge 
against such business. When flour is sold, 
wheat on track or to arrive is bought. Op- 
tion trading has been practically killed. 

First and second clear flours are in very 
good demand. Minneapolis mills particu- 
larly are oversold, and have little to offer 
for near-by shipment. 

Mills are well supplied with shipping 
directions, and are steadily cleaning up 
old orders. Since flour is moving out ex- 
ceedingly slowly from western lake ports, 
eastern shipments are forwarded all-rail, 
when cars can be had. 

No fresh business for export is reported. 
Recently there was some inquiry from the 
United Kingdom for red dog, but by the 
time the mills had arranged for the neces- 
sary ocean space, the importers had 
pulled out and no business resulted. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $13@ 
13.75 per 196 lbs in wood. 


7 *” 


Bran at Minneapolis is very dull. Mill 
quotations are $3.50@4 ton lower for the 
week. Mills now ask $31.50@33 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for bran, 
but these quotations are nominal, and sales 
are reported at $1@2 ton less. On the 
other hand, jobbers quote as low as $27, 
and at that say there is practically no de- 
mand. In commenting on the millfeed 
market, some millers declare it is almost 
impossible to give bran away. 

Standard middlings are still in fair re- 
quest, but they also show a marked decline 
for the week, in some instances as much as 
$3 ton. Mills that still have orders on 
their books for standard middlings have 
reduced prices only 50c. Flour middlings 
and red dog are scarce for prompt ship- 
ment, and prices on these heavier grades 
are fairly firm, due to the fact that mills 
have none to offer for near-by shipment. 

Mills quote standard middlings in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, at $33@34.50 
ton; flour middlings, $42; red dog in 140- 
Ib sacks, $45@50. % 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 58 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 49,650 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 26 they made 196,660 
bbls of flour (representing 885,000 bus of 
wheat) against 151,165 in 1916. 

Fifty-eight “outside” mills last week did 


not ship any flour to foreign countries. A 
year ago, exports were 3,640 bbls. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 204% were in operation May 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill, 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill, 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury F'our Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, B, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,305,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 
of 384,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
a decrease of 392,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 8,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, May 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 


1,512 1,793 1,776 
*793 321 235 


1914 1913 
Minneapolis .... 950 1,050 
Duluth 

1,271 
Duluth, bonded. 5 1 
Totals «+++ 2,204 2,016 1,342 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to May 26, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


96,142 142,685 94,277 89,492 


Minneapolis .. 
22,462 91,888 656,829 66,486 


Duluth 





118,604 234,573 151,106 145,978 

Duluth, bonded 9,279 12,015 1,851 4,024 

127,883 246,588 152,957 150,002 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on May 26, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 





1914 1913 
13,080 16,558 


1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 6,159 9,381 


Duluth.... *5,071 9,857 


Totals... 10,230 19,238 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 


6,379 17,904 


Totals.... . 20,314 18,154 


*Includes Canadian. 
CAR SITUATION BAD 


The car situation at Minneapolis is as 
bad as at any time on this crop. A few 
eastern empties are being received, but 
with these and the cars arriving with wheat 
and made light here, the mills manage to 
get along. 

The congestion at Duluth-Superior is 
preventing the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific roads from lifting the embargo 
on shipments to the Head of the Lakes. It 
is claimed that approximately 60,000 tons 
of package freight are awaiting clearance 
at western lake ports, Until vessels begin 
loading flour more freely, little relief can 
be looked for. 

It was reported here May 28 that the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation had been 
instructed by the authorities that here- 
after 50 per cent of its vessel space on east- 
bound trips would have to be devoted to 
package freight. To date, lake steamers 
have been carrying mostly grain in bulk 
freight, to the exclusion of flour and feed. 


WESTERN TRANSIT LINE QUITS 
The established agency of the Western 


» Transit Line at Minneapolis on July 1 is 


to be consolidated with the New York 
Central interests here, and the office closed. 
It has been decided that the limited facili- 
ties afforded for handling package freight 
over the Great Lakes make the continu- 
ance of a separate agency unnecessary. 
The big volume of grain moving via the 
lakes has cut, to the minimum, space avail- 
— for package freight, such as flour and 
feed. 

When the lake lines were divorced from 
railroad ownership and the steamers were 


sold to an independent corporation, the 
New York Central road retained the or- 
ganization of the Western Transit Co. and 
maintained it as a fast freight line for 
lake-and-rail package freight. Large ship- 
ments of flour and feed were forwarded 
to Duluth-Superior before the er of 
navigation, but grain shipments have been 
given the preference by the lake carriers 
and most of the flour is still awaiting 
clearance. For this reason, the New York 
Central Line has decided to discontinue 
the office it has kept up for solicitation of 
lake-and-rail business. 


FRANKLIN EDWARDS 


Mr. Edwards is 38 years of age, hav- 
ing been born at Central Square, N. Y., 
July 2, 1879. He has been in the milling 
business 14 years. Of this period, he 
was with the Standard Milling Co. at 
Syracuse, Buffalo and Milwaukee for six 
years. For six years he was with the 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
as general sales-manager. 

When principals in the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. two years ago purchased the mill 
at Marshall, Minn., operated by the Mar- 
shall Milling Co., Mr. Edwards joined 
them and became secretary and general 
manager. His milling experience has been 
broad and most thorough. 


SHANE INTERESTS BUY ANOTHER MILL 


The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., of Min- 
neapolis, last week concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the 900-bbl mill at 
Shakopee, Minn., owned by L. Christian & 
Co., Inc., of Minneapolis. The mill is 
modern in every respect, having been over- 
hauled and new machinery installed about 
three years ago. It is operated by electric 
power. Transfer of the property is to be 
made June 1. The new owners have al- 
ready awarded a contract for the erection 
of a 75,000-bu elevator. 

Alexander Monroe will remain as head 
miller, together with all of the old crew. 

The acquisition of this mill gives the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. five mills in the 
Northwest. The plants are located at 
Hastings, Albert Lea and Shakopee, 
Minn., Arlington, S. D., and Watertown, 
Wis. The combined capacity is about 
3,700 bbls, 


IOWA FLOUR WEIGHT LAW 


Referring to the Iowa law, effective 
Jan. 1, 1918, which states that a barrel of 
flour must contain 196 lbs net and a quar- 
ter sack 49 lbs net,.a Minnesota mill 
writes: 

“We have had this matter up with the 
food commissioner of Iowa and have been 
advised that there will be no objection to 
mills continuing to ship flour into the state 
of Iowa after Jan. 1 in 24- and 48-lb 
sacks, providing the sacks are so marked, 
and in making sales that prices be based 
on 192 lbs of flour.” 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $13.40@ 13.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
lb sacks; straight, $13.20@13.30. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $37 
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@38 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $39@40 fo, 
shorts, and $45@46 for flour middlin,s, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Patent flour quotations at Minneapolis 
are $2@2.30 bbl lower than a week avo, 

Minneapolis millers .feel that, shoulq 
wheat strengthen and advance, flour-lyuy- 
ing would be heavy. : 

L. W. McNamee, of Gary, Ind., auditor 
for the Indiana Steel Co., has applied for 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

George L. Bradley, Minneapolis, fo; 
several years with the Northwestern (on- 
solidated Milling Co. and later in the 
produce commission business, died May 
25; aged 80. . , 

Mrs. Elma Stephens, a Minne:olis 
pioneer, died at her home here May 95, 
She was the widow of the late I. R. 
Stephens, a member of the old Minne- 
apolis milling firm of Crocker, Fisk & Co, 

A. O. Bauman, of Des Moines, Iowa, for 
13 years in charge of the Iowa territory 
for the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co., resigned recently. He is de- 
voting his time largely to his real estate 
holdings. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales-manager Hagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
A. L. Hale, sales-manager Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, were among the 
northwestern representatives at the Trans- 
Mississippi bakers’ convention in Kansas 
City last week. 

Minneapolis traders are somewhat 
amused by a report from Washington, D. 
C., that Representative Dillon, of South 
Dakota, in supporting an amendment to 
the food control bill, stated that members 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
absolutely fixed the price of grain. 

A number of representatives of the 
Equity League of North Dakota are in 
Washington, D. C., this week to appear 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The Equity people desire to have 
the government establish a minimum price 
on No. 1 northern wheat of $2.25 bu at 
country stations, or $2.50 bu at terminals. 
This price was agreed upon at a mecting 
held in- Fargo May 24. 

W. V. Harrington, of the Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, returned today from the 
Pacific Coast. While in Seattle he at- 
tended to the receiving of a 3,00%-ton 
cargo of Manchurian linseed. The seed, 
after inspection, was shipped east by spe- 
cial train, and is to be distributed between 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Toledo. ‘The 
train was the largest special train of cither 
flaxseed or grain that has ever left Seattle. 
The Harrington Co. has arranged for 
further shipments of oriental flaxseed of 
equal size to come forward in July, Au- 
gust and September next. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Edward Wiley, Soldiers Grove, Wis. 
has bought the flour and feed business and 
feed mill of Coffland Bros., at Richland 
Center, Wis. 

The Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
has bought the 350-bbl mill of the l’air- 
mount (N. D.) Equity Co-Operative Mill 
& Elevator Co. It expects to begin oper- 
ating it on the new crop. 

The annual convention of the Fraternity 
of Operative Millers of America is to be 
held in Minneapolis next week, June 4-5. 
A business programme has been arranged, 
and there will be some entertainment fea- 
tures at the Hotel Radisson each evening. 
It will be impossible, however, for the 
visitors to go through the flour mills. 
These are practically under government 
control, being guarded by troops, and no 
one is allowed to enter unless for strictly 
business purposes, and then only with an 
identification card bearing the photograph 
of the holder. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

The May and July options at Minne- 
apolis are still 50c apart. 

Minneapolis May is 17¢ higher than 
Chicago, but the July option is 11,¢ lower. 

Deliveries of wheat on May contracts at 
Minneapolis to May 29 have been 411,00 
bus. 

No. 1 durum wheat on track at Minne 
apolis is now 10@30c bu under No. ! 
northern. 

Only 25 per cent of the spring wheat 
received at Minneapolis last week was ° 

(Continued on page 634.) 
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Den-and for flour is very quiet, with 
intere-: confined to buying by jobbers and 
retail: rs for necessary replenishment of 
stocks. All reports, however, indicate that 
the consumers’ buying panic has pretty 
well ps ssed, and that consumptive demand 
is now rather less than normal. To some 
extent, it is doubtless feeling the effect of 
the overbuying of April and early May. 

Wheat markets are considerably more 
settled by reason of the restrictions placed 
upon future trading, and cash prices 
showed a distinctly sagging tendency all 
of the week. Milling wheat is about 15c 
lower in this market, although prices in 
the intcrior do not fully echo this decline. 

Flour prices are, in consequence, quite 
sharply lower, and are, on the less excited 
wheat prices, rather better established. 
Today strong mills are naming prices 
around $13.25, jute, for 95 per cent, basis 
Kansas City; there is, however, a consider- 
able variation from this, with some mills 
quoting up to $13.50, or even $13.75, .and 
others willing to sell at $13 or less. 

Clears remain exceedingly sluggish, 
although prices are at an abnormal dis- 
count under better grades. Today, sub- 

F first clear could be 
had at around $12, jute, here, and fair 
qualities could be bought at even less 
money. Some mills, with confidence that 


these flours will later come into théir nor- 
mal price relation, are holding sharply 
higher,—up to $12.75. No sales are made 


at these figures. Some first clears are, 
however, being worked to the West Indies 
and to Scandinavian markets at better 
than domestie prices. 

* * 

Millfeed is generally inactive, with de- 
mand for heavy feed much better than 
that for bran. The latter is difficult to 
sell, and prices are weak after a decline of 
2@4c per 100 lbs on the week. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 


senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week .«ksleaveetbs caus 61,800 86 
Last week . Jedemnene seminars 59,000 82 
Year ago ..jseeaueeeeeeeee 55,100 17 
TWO Years ABO seesvesessec 40,000 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This weck «scene 291,720 175,966 60 
Last Wick sssees 288,420 188,351 65 
Year ago ..svenes 262,020 163,871 62 
Two years ago... 254,280 158,912 62 
Export — by reporting mills 
were 3,550 bbls this week, 3,450 last week, 
15,396 . year ago and 6,371 two years ago. 


Out of 66 mills reporting, none reported 
domest'« business good; 13 reported it 
fair, aid 41 slow and quiet. 


NEW MILL FOR ABILENE 

R. \\. Arndt, who recently retired from 
active interest and sold his stock in the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., this 
week :nnounced the completion of plans 
for hi lding a new mill of 600 bbls capac- 
ity at that point. Mr. Arndt, who has 
associited loeal men with him in his new 
enter} rise, has purchased the mill former- 
ly operated by the Aulne (Kansas) Mill- 
~ ., and will move it to Abilene. The 

il has a present capacity of 250 bbls, 
but this will be augmented with additional 
machinery, and be operated by electricity. 








A corn mill will also be included in the 

new plant. ; 
Mr. Arndt says he hopes to have the mill 

in operation by autumn. . 


CANADIAN COMMISSION STUDIES GRADING 


Leslie H. Boyd, K. C., chief of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, James P. Jones, another member of 
the commission, and J. P. Kenny, secre- 
tary of the Fort William and Port Arthur 
Board of Trade, spent two days of the 
week in Kansas City investigating om ged 
tion and grading methods as by to 
wheat here. Mr. Boyd said that com- 
mission has selected Kansas City as a 
typical interior market center, and was 
especially interested in learning just how 
the method of selling by sample operated 
in the interest of the wheat growers tribu- 
tary to this terminal. 


MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 


Twenty-five local and neighboring mill- 
ers attended a special meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Millers’ Club Tuesday evening. 

Among the subjects discussed was the 
proposal now ary considered by grain 
exchanges to make lower grades of wheat 
deliverable on contract at fixed differen- 
tials under No. 2. The club voted its op- 
position to — No. 3 wheat standard 
delivery grade, and opposed making No. 4 
wheat deliverable at all. It favored mak- 
ing No. 3 wheat deliverable, at a moisture 
basis of 13 per cent, but, on account of 
current high prices, believed that the price 
differential should not be expressed in 
cents per bushel but in percentage of the 
price. A differential of 3 per cent, it was 
agreed, would be necessary to cover the 
difference in actual milling value between 
No. 2 and No. 3 wheats. 

The club voted to share with the South- 
western Millers’ League the expense of 
engaging H. G. Wilson, of Toledo, Ohio, 
as special counsel in the 15 cent rate 
advance case; and to send W. I. Sterling, 
traffic manager of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co.,; Inc., to Washington to assist in 
presentation of the millers’ pleas. 

The Midland Milling Co., Reynier Van 
Evera and Charles F. Rock, all of Kansas 
oe were elected to membership in the 
club. ; 


OKLAHOMA-ARKANSAS RATE CASE WON 


The millers of Oklahoma have just won 
an important local rate case victory in 
securing from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a decision canceling a general 
advance in rates to Arkansas points from 
points on the Frisco in Okl a. The 
railroad named filed, last December, a new 
tariff canceling a long-established system 
of joint rates in connection with the Rock 
Island road to Arkansas ts, and mak- 
ing new rates 1@7%%c higher. Millers, 
with the assistance of other Oklahoma as- 
sociations, protested the advance, and, in a 
decision just published by the commission, 
their contention is fully sustained. 

Millers on the Frisco in Oklahoma have 
an important Arkansas trade, which would 
have n seriously affected by the pro- 
posed advance. 

A PESSIMISTIC KANSAS REPORT 


The May crop report of the Kansas De- 
partment of Agriculture, issued Thursday, 
estimates a yield of but 10 bus per acre on 
a standing area of 4,000,000 acres of 
wheat in Kansas, suggesting a crop of not 
over 40,000,000 bus for Kansas. 

The oe ye says that correspondents of 
the board report no improvement in the 
condition of wheat in the past month, but, 
on the contrary, tell of loss in fields which 
were still alive a month ago. 

The Kansas corn acreage amounts to 
none acres, al per ya gd which was 
plan up to May 19, with an average 
condition of 79.3 on the planted area. The 
oats planting also shows a substantial in- 
crease over a year ago, with an acreage of 


1,777,500 and an average condition of 83.8. 
The sowing amounts to 500,000 
acres, with a present condition of 87 per 


The Kansas official report on wheat con- 
dition and prospects shows a material re- 
duction prt yg vo gee ng mend 
respect of that en contrary to cur- 
rent trade tanpatiion ond es Vind of 
the best-informed and most conservative 
grain men and millers in the state. Most 
of these look for a crop of not less than 
50,000,000 bus, while the majori 
that the production is more likely to ap- 
proximate, with continuation of present 
favorable weather conditions, nearer 60,- 
000,000; a few look for an even better crop 
than that. 

The wide difference in view is perhaps 
attributable to the fact that the Kansas 
department’s reports come largely from 
growers, who, because of present price 
conditions, are unlikely to be too opti- 
mistic regarding the present es gr 
Even with allowance for this factor, it 
seems im ble to believe that wheat has 
deteriorated in the past 30 days, in the 
face of hundreds of reports of wheat 
which promised nothing now giving indi- 
cation of making a fair yield. 

The growing crop in Kansas probably 
will be one of those the amount of which 
never will be known, save as its size ma 
be indicated by consumption figures avail- 
able at the end of the crop year. It can 
only be assumed that the figures now sug- 
gested by reports of correspondents of the 
government and state departments of 
agrictilture will be more or less faithfully 
echoed in final figures from the same 
sources. The amount of the Kansas crop 
probably will, on that account, always be 
a “guess.” 

NOTES 

J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was among the Kan- 
sas millers in town for the bakers’ conven- 


tion. 
L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., ichita, Kansas, who re- 


turned a week ago from the Pacific Coast, 
is in Chicago, and will attend the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club dinner Tuesday of next week 
before returning home. 

The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, claims the honor of being one of 
the first, if not the first, southwestern mill- 
ing concerns to offer to finance the pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds for its employees. 
The Hunter wise eg A will buy bonds for 
employees’ account, the latter to pay in in- 
stallments of 10 per cent per month. 

A party of 16 members of the milling 
and feed trade of the Southwest is spend- 
ing the week on a float trip down the Cur- 
rent River, in southern Missouri. In- 
cluded are E. V., Ralph and T. L. Hoff- 
man, with several other members of the 
staff of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., E. A. 
Witter, of the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., and several members of the feed trade 
from St. Louis. 

Joseph S. Geisel, connected with the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, will 
shortly engage in the grain business in 
Kansas City. A company has just been 
incorporated, under style of the Joseph S. 
Geisel Grain Co., with Mr. Geisel and 
members of the Valier & Spies company 
as stockholders, toconduct a grain business 


here. Mr. Geisel will continue to buy - 


grain for the mill company. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and Guy A. Moore, represented the 
Kansas City rd of Trade at a confer- 
ence of exchanges in Chicago to consider 
the differential at which No. 3 wheat shall 
be deliverable on contracts after July 1. 
It is entirely probable that the Kansas 
City market will adopt the 5c differential 
fixed by Chicago, although elevator inter- 
ests here are disposed to urge the adoption 
of a 4c differential rule. . 


J. H. MeNair, president of the Hal- 
stead (Kansas). Milling & Elevator Co., is 
spending several days in town. Mr. Mc- 
Nair is among the millers who look for a 
substantially larger Kansas crop than is 
suggested by official reports. In his own 
experience and in connection with his own 
farm he says wheat that earlier looked as 
if it might as well be abandoned has come 
forward. and now promises to yield sev- 
eral, perhaps under favorable conditions 
as much as 10, bus to the acre. He believes 
that many thousands of acres of wheat 
have similarly recovered, and that several 
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hundred- thousand acres of good wheat 
will yield much higher than figured in the 
official crop estimates. 


WICHITA 
Flour demand is very sluggish. Prac- 
tically all mills report domestic business 
quiet, and export is at a standstill. Some 
are keeping up comparatively good out- 
puts, due to old orders. . 
rts from lead- 


Values indicated by 
ing southern Kansas an 
homa mills: best Kansas hard wheat flour, 
$14@14.50 bbl; straight bran, $1.60@1.70 
per 100 lbs; mill-run bran, $1.70@1.80; 
shorts, $1.80@2.10,—in straight or’ mixed 
cars, delivered within 15c rate territory. 

One of the stronger mills reports an im- 
proved feed demand. Aside from this, 
feed is weak. 

Wheat demand is inactive. Sales are 
few and far between, at unsteady prices. 
Receipts for five ne were 71 cars, 
against 111 same time last week, and 212 
last year. Range of sales: No. 2 hard 
wheat, $2.90; No. 3, $2.88@2.92. 

Corn is being offered at $1.65, Wichita, 
but no sales are reported. 


NOTES 

J. H. and C. B. Moore, of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., are in Chickasha, Okla. 

R. W. Mitchell, chemist for the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is attending the 
Chemists’ Cereal Convention, being held in 
Kansas City. From there he will go to 
Minnesota to visit relatives. 

Several millers and grain men of this 
vicinity were in attendance at the annual 
meetings of the. Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association, held in Oklahoma City this 
week. : 

Those familiar with crop conditions in 
southern Kansas continue to express opti- 
mistic opinions regarding growing wheat. 
Ample rain is being received in most sec- 
tions, and favorabie weather is prevalent 
at this time. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Bruce F. Young, secreta 
and treasurer of the Border-Queen Mill- 
ing Co., Caldwell, Kansas, were among . 
out-of-town millers in Wichita this week. 





OKLAHOMA 

A week of cloudy weather, beginning 
last Saturday with an inch of rain, has 
given the Oklahoma wheat the moisture it 
needed, but not in quantity which will in- 
sure a full harvest. The total precipita- 
tion is light for the number of cloudy 
days. While corn has not progressed as 
well as in sunshine, the week regis- 
tered advancement in all crops, and the 
clouds have prevented the usual very rapid 
evaporation which prevails at this time of 
year. 

The wheat berry now needs sunshine to, 
give it the required chemical balance, and 
the plant, in the state, will do well with 
one more rain when the head és in the milk. 
This rain will be necessary tb make a full 
berry. The present outlook is for a crop 
of between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 bus. 

Heavy planting of Kafir has been a fea- 
ture of the week, and acres are still going 
in. Farmers who were urged to plow up 
wheat were slow about doing so, and as a 
result much new land is going inte Kafir. 

The majority of the round lots of wheat 
which were held by farmers who asked 
more than $8 are still held. One lot, at 
Ponca City, of 9,000 bus, was sold, but 
there are several lots of 1,000 to 4,000 bus 
still in farmers’ hands, after an offer of 
$3@3.10 was rejected. Prices prevailing 
to the farmer at the end of the week are 
$2.60@2.75. 

The demand for flour from dealers is 
nothing, as the consumer demand is light. 
Flour is held at $13.40@14.50 for patents 
delivered in the state in 14-bbl cottons. 
Millfeed is lower, and registers a decline 
of 25c per 100-lb sack for the week. Corn 
chop remains steady. Meal is in heavy de- 
mand. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marke have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: ‘ 

“Chef,” and head of chef; ‘No. 86,469. Own- 
er, Berdan & Co., Toledo, Ohio. Used on 
cereal foods, stock conditioning feed, bird 
and chicken feed, and other food products. . 

“Warrior,” and picture of a battleship; 
No. 95,497. Owner, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. Used on wheat flour, 
rye flour, self-rising and prepared flour. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending May 26 was estimated 
at 24,500 bbls, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,750, or 91 per cent, last 
week, 21,500, or 78 per cent, in 1916, and 
16,000, or 55 per cent, in 1915. 

There appears to be but very little im- 
provement as regards trade, either with 
mill agents, brokers or wholesale jobbers. 
Minneapolis mill brands have been lowered 
80c within the past 10 days, but demand 
from grocers has fallen off materially. 

On a canvass of Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and parts of Iowa, it was shown 
that farmers had purchased flour to a 
greater extent for future orders than the 
families residing in cities and villages. 
The farmers would co-operate and pur- 
chase 50 to 100 bbls, more especially in 
Nebraska. 

Mills in Minnesota and parts of North 
and South Dakota appear to have an ad- 
vantage over their southwestern competi- 
tors of 20@40c bbl, mainly of ae grades, 
but they do not seem to be so well located 
for obtaining cars as are the mills of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. A nominal quotation 
today for spring wheat patents is $14@ 
14.25, jute, Chicago. Southwestern 95 per 
cent patents from Kansas, St. Louis, and 
the lower half of Illinois, range $14.40@ 
14.75, jute. 

Generally speaking, the mills are not 
aggressive in seeking new business. The 
change in the method of milling, as re- 
gards future hedging and other problems, 
has made it necessary for millers to ad- 
just themselves to these new conditions, 

ut the principal jobbers, since they can- 
not speculate on future buying, are hold- 
ing back, especially on flour to come along 
during the warm summer months. 


FUTURE FLOUR SALES 


Since the action taken by the Chicago 
Board of Trade and various exchanges 
throughout the country, in suspending 
wheat futures, there has been a noticeable 
inclination on the part of millers to refuse 
orders on flour for shipment beyond July. 
Some complained to the grain interests in 
Chicago that the suspension of future 
trading was detrimental to the milling 
business, but they have changed their ideas 
now that they find that each miller is in the 
same class. 

Announcement was made this week, 
through the report of the secretary of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, that 
leading millers throughout the country 
have expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the action taken by the exchanges. “As 
millers are now restricted to the extent 
that far years hedge heavy forwarding 
sales,” report says, “the effect on the 
industry at large will be to secure wide 
distribution of flour orders. We ought to 
expect a steadier market and less criticism 
from the public on the high prices and 
sudden changes of the market.” 


NO SPECULATION IN WHEAT 


Trading in wheat futures has dropped 
to the smallest proportions in years, It 
does not average much above 1,000,000 bus 
a day, and some of the pit operators say 
these figures are too high. Most of the 
business is in-evening up old trades. Those 
who have tried selling short, despite the 
fact that there are no restrictions on such 
operations, found that a market largely 
dependent upon short sales is exceedingly 
erratic. They must get a short to sell, or 
induce longs to liquidate. There can be 
no fresh buying other than covering shorts. 

The open interest in wheat is the small- 
est in years. The open trades in December 
can be settled by securing permission from 


the liquidating committee. Until present 
restrictions are removed, there will be no 
speculation in wheat on a large scale. 


OATS MARKET ACTIVE 

Business in oats futures has reached 
such large proportions that the wheat and 
oat traders have changed pits. Nearly all 
the former wheat traders are now operat- 
ing in oats, principally in September. The 
sentiment is bearish, owing to favorable 
crop reports and an increase of 10 to 12 
per cent in acreage. Eastern demand has 
fallen off, owing to recent large arrivals, 
and there are resellers in the East at rela- 
tively lower prices than the oats can be put 
down for. Standard oats in store, which 
were recently 6c over July, have dropped 
to 4c premium. Deliveries on May con- 
tracts so far this month have exceeded 
1,300,000 bus. 

OFFICIAL WHEAT GRADES 

The contract grades of wheat in Chi- 
cago, as adopted by a practically unani- 
mous vote by the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, confirm the changes in the in- 
spection rules necessitated by federal 
standardization. The order of the Board 
of Trade is as follows: 

All contracts made for wheat hereafter, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be under- 
stood as for “contract” wheat, and on such 
contracts, requiring delivery after June 
30, 1917, a tender of No. 1 dark hard win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 hard winter wheat, No. 1 
yellow hard winter wheat, No. 2 dark hard 
winter wheat, No. 2 hard winter wheat, 
No. 2 yellow hard winter wheat, No. 1 red 
winter wheat, No, 2 red winter wheat, No. 
1 northern spring wheat or No. 1 velvet 
chaff wheat; and on such contracts, re- 
quiring delivery after July 31, 1917, a 
tender of No. 1 dark hard winter wheat, 
No. 1 hard winter wheat, No. 1 yellow hard 
winter wheat, No. 2 dark hard winter 
wheat, No. 2 hard winter wheat, No. 2 yel- 
low hard winter wheat, No. 1 red winter 
wheat, No. 2 red winter wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, No. 2 dark northern spring 
wheat, or No. 2 northern spring wheat, in 
such .proportions as may be convenient to 
the seller, subject, however, to the pro- 
visions of section 5 of rule XXI, shall be 
deemed a valid tender. . 

Wheat that is inspected as smutty, or 
treated by any other process than drying, 
shall not be deliverable on contracts. 


NOTES 

Louis Armstrong, millers’ agent and 
broker, who has: been ill with pneumonia, 
will leave the hospital in a few days. 

It is rumored that another oat mill of 
about 500 to 600 bbls capacity will shortly 
be put in operation by a local grain firm. 

Board of Trade directors discussed 
plans for a new clearing-house system at 
a recent meeting, and ordered them 
printed. 

Charles H. Zimmerman, who will look 
after the Chicago trade of the Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will enter upon 
his duties Juné 1, with an office in the 
Royal Insurance Building. 

Late in the week it was reported that 
one or two of the Minneapolis mills had 
quoted on new-crop flour, September- 
October-November delivery, on the basis 
of $10 for standard patents, jute, Chicago. 

So far there has been but very little 


‘flour purchased by local buyers to come 


from Canada, although considerable corre- 
spondence has passed between Chicago 
brokers and Canadian mills, especially 
those of western Canada. 

Thomas J. Pursley, of Buckley, Pursley 
& Co., commission merchants, Peoria, IlL., 
shot himself in the head, May 24, and died 
a few hours later. He was connected with 
the grain trade of Peoria for over 40 
years, and was 72 years of age. 

Should the government decide to take 


over this season’s wheat crop, there will be 
no more future trading in wheat until the 
war is over. have discussed the 
situation thoroughly, say that it would be 
easier for the government to fix a price 
and take over the crop than to distribute it. 

The annual meeting of members of the 
Independent Cracker and Biscuit Manu- 
facturers’ Association will convene in 
Chicago, at Hotel Sherman, June 27-29. 
M. J. Hogan, Postal Telegraph Building, 
Chicago, was recently named manager of 
the organization, succeeding L. M. Daw- 
son, resigned. 

I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, IIL, recently 
appointed chief grain inspector at Chicago 
by Governor Lowden, went to Ottawa two 
days after his installation, feeling ill and 
died suddenly, aged 44. Arthur Hahn, 
who has been connected with grain inspec- 
tion for years, has been appointed assist- 
ant chief inspector. 

Brokers who specialize on resales, and 
are independent of direct mill connections, 
were flooded by samples of flour from 
local wholesale jobbers late this week, who 
were anxious to dispose of same at the best 
possible price. Flour that was purchased 
at $14@15 is now being heard of, and is 
freely offered at a decided drop in price. 

R. E. York, of I. W. York & Co., rye 
millers, Portage, Wis., while in Chicago, 
Wednesday, said he was of the opinion 
that many Wisconsin rye mills will be 
forced to close down, owing to the scarcity 
of grain. The supplies from Portage 
north are pretty well consumed. This is 
one of the best parts of the state for rais- 
ing rye. 

The friends of Henry L. Goemann, 
Mansfield, Ohio, are working to have him 
appointed on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. -They say the Commission 
needs a grain man of experience, and there 
is no one in the trade more thoroughly 
posted on grain rates and how they should 
be made than Mr. Goemann. He has fre- 
quently appeared before the Commission 
and given it many valuable pointers in 
rate-making. 

A delegation of bakers left Chicago, 
Wednesday, en route to Washington. A 
committee of 12 will select a subcommittee 


of three to assure the government of the 
readiness of the bakers to co-operate in its 
plans regarding the food problem which 
confronts the country. In the party were 
William Regan, Minneapolis; B. Howard 
Smith, Kansas City; Jay Burns, Omaha; 
Joseph M. Bell, secretary National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, Chicago. 


Reports to the Daily Trade Bulletin in- 
dicate a decided improvement in winter 
wheat conditions east of the Missouri 
River, also in the Southwest and on the 
Pacific Coast, while Nebraska shows no 
particular change. The increase in the 
aggregate may possibly equal 1@1% bus 
per acre. On this basis, and the govern- 
ment acreage, it would mean a winter 
wheat crop of 390,000,000 to 400,000,000 
bus. Should the spring wheat crop reach 
300,000,000 bus and the winter 400,000,000, 
there would be a 1700,000,000-bu wheat 
crop for the country. 


J. C. Gage, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and William Bawlf, its 
vice-president, were in Chicago Saturday, 
en route to Ottawa, Ont. Mr. Gage said 
there were no prospects for any speculative 
trading in por! & wheat in Canada the com- 
ing season. Trades in May and July have 
all been liquidated, and October dealings 
are being closed up gradually. Fully 95 
per cent of the large open interests in May 
and July deliveries represented actual 
hedging sales at the time business was shut 
off. tough wheat is being dried, and 
taken by mills. The problem of the old 
crop has been solved, but nothing has been 
done regarding the new. The wheat acre- 
age in western Canada is 10 per cent less 
than last year, but he estimates the crop at 
225,000,000 to 250,000,000 bus. There is a 
large increase in oats, barley and flaxseed 
acreage. 





George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, is in Washington, to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce mis- 
sion at the hearing of the petition of the 
railroads for increased freight rates. The 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce will not 
oppose the proposed 15 per cent increase, 
as it believes that the advance would result 
in improved service. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., May 26.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with q 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 11,009 
this week, representing 92 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent. 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 21,600 
turned out 9,400, or 38 per cent. 

Flour business has been very quiet. \1j!I- 
ers reported light sales, and only fiom 
dealers who were entirely out and necdeq 
it for immediate shipment. Most of the 
large buyers were holding off, ha: ing 
bought sufficient for the present. On the 
declining wheat market, sales are difii-ult 
to make. 

Choice city brands of hard spring sjat- 
ent were quoted at $15.25@15.50, nq 
straight at $14.50@14.75, wood. C):ars 
were in good demand. Prices were 01’, jn 
sympathy with patent, and were quote: at 
$13@13.75 in jute. Business good, and 
millers are sold ahead. Shipping dircc- 
tions came in freely on clear and paicut, 
and a liberal amount was loaded out. (xs 
were plentiful, and no difficulty was en- 
countered in obtaining the proper equip- 
ment. 

Kansas straight was slow. Jobbers re- 
port light trade with bakers and groc«rs, 
as all have fair supplies on hand. Prices 
were quoted at $13.50@14 in cotton. 

Corn meal in demand, and millers re- 
port good trade from all sections. Prices 
were strong and held at $4.35 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks for yellow and white. Cirits 
were in fair demand at $4.40 in 100’s. Corn 
flour was quoted at $4.75 in 100’s. Millers 
report po demand for export. Mills are 
grinding full capacity. 

Millfeed was weak, bran declining $2.50 
ton and middlings $1. Shippers bought 
sparingly, . believing that prices would 
work lower. Offerings were free from 
northwestern country mills, and indica- 
tions point to a fair movement. Transit 
feed was in good demand, and a premium 
was paid for stuff east of Buffalo. Hom- 
iny feed held strong, and millers were ask- 
ing $55 ton in 100-Ib sacks. The state 
trade was slow, most country dealers ex- 
pecting lower prices. Stocks are light, but 
dealers buy only in mixed cars with flour, 
willing to pay a premium in small lots, 
rather than buy in straight cars. 

Demand for milling wheat was fair. 
Millers have good stocks on hand, and only 
take the choice. Low-grades were slow 
and difficult to sell, even at liberal dis- 
counts. Top price for No. 1 northern, 
$3.15. 

NOTES 


C. C. Smith, engaged in the flour-milling 
business at Lake Mills, Wis., since 1874, is 
dead, aged 86. 

George E. Manschot, manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in the city this week. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 110; corn, 116; oats, 126; barley, 
125; rye, 6; flaxseed, 2. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, will make a number of additions 
to and alterations in its dairy feed and 
corn-milling plant. 

Carl F. Haertel, manager of the Stevens 
Point, Wis., interests of the Jackson Mill- 
ing Co., has given the use of the boy 
Scout park at Stevens Point to any fainily 
which will agree to plant a parcel and lake 
care of it, Mr. Haertel to bear the expense 
of plowing and harrowing. 

The Receivers’ Association of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce at its an- 
nual meeting elected the following officers: 
president, Hugo Stolley; vice-presi:lent, 
John V. Lauer; secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
ward H. Hiemke. Diréctors: A. L. .)ohn- 
stone, J. J. Crandall, William Eiteneier 
and A. L. Flanagan. 

Governor Philipp has vetoed the bill 
which aimed to place the dry issue |) fore 
the people of Wisconsin at a referendum 
at the spring election in 1918, because he 
claims its adoption would mean the con- 
fiscation of millions of dollars’ wor'!) of 
property, throw out of employment more 
than 15,000 persons, and sacrifice $1.00. 
000 in property tax and $250,000 in income 
tax per annum. The message of ‘cto 
recommended the passage of a law pro 
hibiting the manufacture of any beverage 
containing more than 10 per cent al: ohol, 
as a means of conserving the grain supply 
and physical welfare of the people of \\'s- 
consin during the existence of the war. 

H. N. Wusoy. 
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There was no important change in. the 
flour si(uation this week, demand continu- 
ing dull. The volume of business was 
small, ;nainly of jobbing lots. Millers re- 
duced prices from day to day, but there 
was no response from buyers. Resellers 
were active, and secured what little busi- 
ness passed. No bookings for deferred 
delivery were reported, and millers are 
only making quotations when asked. Old 
orders are fairly well cleaned up. Quo- 
tations show a wide margin, as resellers 
are quoting considerably low millers. 

There was practically no demand from 
the South, as buyers are anxious to use up 
what stocks they have on hand. Sales are 
only of a hand-to-mouth character, which 
will undoubtedly continue until the new 
crop. 
i few sales of soft winter wheat second 
clear were made to the West Indies, but 
volume was light. Inquiry was fairly 
good, but foreign trading is very light. 

Flour was extremely dull locally, and 
the volume of business is probably the 
lightest of the season. The decline in 
wheat has not stimulated buying. Buyers 
are not inclined to purchase any large 
quantity of flour at present, as most are of 
the belief that the market will go lower, 
but there has been some buying in a small 
way to keep up assortments. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $13.50@14; straight, 
$12,.90@13.25; first clear, $11.20@11.60; 
second clear, $10.70@11; low-grade, $9@ 
9.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$13.50@14; second patent, $12.90@13.25; 
extra fancy, $12@12.35; second clear, 
$10.75@11.25; low-grade, $9@9.50,—jute 
or cotton. Pacific t soft wheat fancy 
patent, $13.50@14; straight, $12.75@13.25; 
cut-off, $11.60@12,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $14.60@15; first clear, $13.50@ 
13.70,— jute. White rye, $12.35; dark, $11. 

Millfeed demand was dull, with jobbers 
entirely out of the market. Prices on bran 
were $1.50@2, and on mixed feeds and 
middlings 50¢e@$1, lower. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending May 26 was 18,900, repre- 
senting 38 Ae cent of capacity, compared 
with 19,500, or 40 per cent, last week, 
33,000, or 67 per cent, a year ago, and 
25,100, or 50 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,100 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 40,100, repre- 
senting 52 per cent, compared with 45,200, 
or 60 per cent, last week, 51,200, or 66 per 
-— : vear ago, and 33,300, or 43 per cent, 
in 1915. 

Three city mills not operating. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The :rowing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Hlinois continues to improve 
from diy to day under ideal weather con- 
ditions. This week all sections had fur- 
ther showers, which were very beneficial, 
but higher temperatures would have been 
appreciited. The plant in many sections 
is heading out, some will be ready to 
cut in about six weeks. Reports, generally, 
are very good, and promising. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Weather conditions ideal, crop promising 
-.Continues to improve; southeastern 
Missouri will have as large or larger crop 
than last year...The growing wheat looks 
es but ues more warm weather, as 

are sti ng very cool ni ; the 
lant looks healthy 9 pel cy much 
ter than a monte ago...Getting better 
every day; look for average crop... 
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Looks very fine; starting to make heads 
..- Slightly improved; fully 75 per cent 
...Fine rains, wheat heading. . . Improved 
since recent rains, expect normal crop... 
Excellent...Shows some improvement; 
rains this week. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H, C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

There was very little demand for rye 
flour, and only small lots were sold at 
steady prices, which showed no change 
from last week. 

Due to the declining wheat market, it 
was almost impossible to get bids for any 
cereals or feeds to arrive. There-were no 
spelt or screenings offered. 

Toward the close of the week a car of 
barley screenings was sold for 60c bu, oat 
weight, and values were quoted nominally 
on Saturday at 55c. No. 3 white oats sold 
as low as 65@66c at the close, with a good 
demand at the decline. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La. May 26.—Flour 
prices declined gradually during the week. 
Kansas 95 per cent patents in 98-lb cottons 
were quoted at $13.70@13.80; first clears, 
$13.10@13.20. Minnesota standard pat- 
ents in 98-lb cottons were offered at $13.90 
@14; soft winter wheat patents, $14.70, 
bulk. Several lots of Kansas 95 per cent 
patents sold at $13.35@13.50 in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. ‘Second clears, spot, were offered .at 
$12, and spot Minnesota standard patents 
at $13.25. ; 

Board of Trade’ quotations: bran, on 
track, $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.75 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.74; No. 3 white, $1.78. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 3 white, 71@ 
7114¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 704,c. Corn prod- 
ucts: corn meal, $8.20 bbl; cream meal, 
$8.75@8.85; grits, $8.75@8.85; hominy, $9 
@9.25. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
1,224 cars; corn, 99; oats, 503; barley, 
114, Stock in elevators: wheat, 597,000 
bus; corn, 82,000; oats, 590,000; barley, 
280,000, 

The requirement that the weight of the 
loaves of bread be plainly marked on the 
wrappers has for its chief purpose the en- 
forcement of uniformity in loaves made in 
a single bakery, and for its secondary pur- 
pose uniformity in loaves made by k- 
eries. Also it will eventually establish a 
standard loaf, it is expected. Penalties 
for violation of the law range from a $10 
fine for the first offense to a possible 
maximum of $500 and imprisonment for 
six months on the third and all subsequent 
convictions. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





War-Tax Measures : 
A recent decision of the United States 
district court for the northern district of 
Illinois, handed down in the case of 
Calkins vs. Smietanka, deals with the im- 
position of federal taxes on grain sales 
contracts, and specially with the provi- 
sions of the war-tax bill of 1914. 
It was decided that a statute, imposing 
a tax on each sale or agreement for sale 
of products at an exchange or board of 
trade; and eg og every such sale or 
agreement to be eviden by a writing 
with tax stamps affixed, imposes a tax on 
each separate sale or agreement, regard- 
less of the fact that the same lot of grain 
bargained for may have passed th 
the hands of several different persons in 
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one day and have been entered as having 
ben sold by the first seller to the last 
uyer. 

t was also declared that, under con- 
trolling acts of Congress, there is no right 
to enjoin. the commissioner of internal 
revenue from assessing taxes on grain 
sales in cases where stamps were not af- 
fixed to the contracts covering them; the 
taxpayer’s remedy being suit to secure a 
refund after paying the tax. 

A further holding of the court is to the 
effect that the federal statute which em- 
powers the commissioner to compel pro- 
duction of private books as a basis for 
assessing revenue taxes, when proper re- 
turns for taxation have not been made, 
applies to grain brokers who have failed 
to pay taxes on grain sales; and that, so 
interpreted, the law is not unconstitu- 
tional. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Who Shall Pay Charges? 


A St. Louis brokerage firm. writes: 

It has been the custom for the past 
two years of millers to send brokers 
samples of flour and to ask for offers. 
This habit has proven expensive, and we 
ignore all such requests. 

We have explained to millers that it is 
an expensive matter for the broker to 
comply with the miller’s request to sub- 
mit offers, this having been the case even 
before the war. The miller, not knowing 
what his flour is worth in the market, is 
hard to trade with, for he does not know 
when to accept an offer. 

We have explained to millers that 
before the war it was considered the right 
of the broker to send them collect tele- 
grams asking for offers, as in such cases 
the broker’s time was considered to be 
equal in value to the cost of the messages. 

We find it an impossibility to interest 
buyers when offers are wanted by millers, 
for the reason that their experience has 
shown that the miller asking for offers 
is hard to trade with. 

Answers of millers asked for permis- 
sion to send them telegrams collect, have 
varied. Some can see into the fairness 
of the plan, especially when the broker 
is willing to pay the collect telegrams 
should business result. Others write that 
they will not pay for collect telegrams, 
and express astonishment at the request. 

* *# 
VIEWS OF THE TRADE 


Manager of a 1,000-bbl mill in New 
York state: 

Writer at one time was a flour broker, 
and is now in milling. As a broker, he 
always believed that he should pay all 
telegrams which he sent. If he saw a 
prospect of getting business, he believed 
that he should be willing to pay the cost 
of the telegram in anticipation of the 
brokerage he would receive on a possible 
sale. 

We trust the St. Louis broker will par- 
don our saying that we would not do busi- 
ness with a broker who maintained the 
position stated, not necessarily because 
we would object to the small extra ex- 

‘nse of doing business, but because we 

lieve his position is contrary to general 
good business practices between broker 
and miller. ne 


MAKES CHARGES RECIPROCAL 


Herman F. Wright, manager Crescent 
Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 

Our arrangement is that the broker 
pay for all telegrams to the mill and that 
the mill pay for those sent to the broker. 

Under the conditions as set forth, it 
seems to us that the miller should pay 
the collect telegrams from brokers, in 
view of the fact that they asked for offers 
when samples were sent out. Usually, 
however, when brokers have an oppor- 
tunity to make sales and wire millers for 
offers, the expense of the inquiry is paid 
by the broker, even if no sale results. 

* * 
WOULD PROVE DEMORALIZING , 


E. V. Hoffman, vice-president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City: 

Writer is firmly of the belief that no 
miller who hag the interest of the trade 
at heart will allow brokers to wire collect 
messages regarding prices, and our ex- 

rience leads us to believe that most 

rokers, if given this latitude, would wire 
all mills who were willing to pay for the 
telegrams. 

In our opinion, it eliminates a great 
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deal of expense and much unfair compe- 
tition where brokers are not allowed to 
ams. If a broker is 
collect telegrams, so- 
citing offers on a quantity of flour, it 
would be but a slight step away his send- 
ing telegrams collect, using the world’s 
famous code word which, when translated, 
— “your competitors are offering at 
ess.” 

If a miller is willing to place his ac- © 
count in the hands of a broker and to give 
the broker a full selling force of the mill- 
ing concern, then certainly the broker 
should be willing, where business were 
really possible, to Pay. for his telegrams 
in submitting offers. This company would 
under no conditions duthorize brokers to 
send collect telegrams. 

* @« 
MILL MAKES ITS OWN PRICES 


Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo: 

Our system is that we pay our own tele- 
grams, and the broker, or whoever he may 
be, pays for his. The matter of free tele- 
grams should not be considered in the 
brokerage. The brokerage should be an 
adequate amount, considering the services 

erformed, so that the broker could pay 

is own expenses. It is a very easy thing 
to send telegrams when the other fellow 
pays for them. 

As a rule, we know what our flour is 
worth f.o.b, the mill. We know what the 
freight rate is and the expense of selling, 
and we-have no difficulty about putting a 
price on our flour. If the other fellow 
wants it at that price, well and good. If 
he does not want it at that -price, and 
wishes to come back with a counter offer 
at his own expense, well and good. Should 
we invite a counter offer, it might be 
equitable for us to pay the telegram; but 
we rarely do that. 

We do not think the price of flour 
should be governed by what it is worth in 
New York, or in Peking, China, but that 
it should be figured upon what the wheat 
costs and the expense of making, plus 
sacks, etc., and the freight. The sooner 
mills quit asking for bids, the sooner 
will we get a fair market value for our 
flour. We do not know of any other in- 
dustry where the buyer fixes the price of 
the manufacturer’s product. 

* * 


A. L. Goodman, vice-president Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co: 

We believe that it is necessary to send 
brokers samples of flour. How can one 
expect him to sell your flour if he does 
not know what it looks like? It is a cus- 
tom followed in all lines of trade, and we 
fail to see how a miller can get away 
from it. 

We also believe that it is necessary to 
pay the cost of messages exchan be- 
tween the seller and, the buyer; and in the 
case of a broker with whom we have done 
business for some time, we always advise 
him to send his messages collect. In fact, 
we urge him to do so. It is a very small 
matter, and tends to create good feeling 
between the two. The old saying holds 
true, “It is always easier to catch a cus- 
tomer with a little sugar than with vine- 
gar.” 





Dutch Steamship Profits 

Various Dutch steamship companies 
paid dividends as follows on their business 
during the year 1916, according ‘to an- 
nouncement of the companies themselves 
in some cases and as published by news- 
papers in other cases. When known, the 
dividends for three preceding years are 
given in the following table: 





r Per cent 

Companies— 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Nederland ........... «: se 10 15 
Royal Netherlands.... 8 6 15 20 
Royal W. Ind. Service .. cs 12 12 
Holland Steamboat .. 8 13 27 18 
Hilligersberg ........ 20 7™/ 140 50 
QORIMSS -cicte pec cvenecs 12% 7% 60 60 


The official report of the Holland- 
America Steamship Co. for 1916 gives the 
profits for the year’s business at 27,457,- 
448 florins ($11,037,892). A dividend of 
55 per cent (the capital stock is 12,000,000 
florins) was declared, setting aside 8,500,- 
000 florins ($3,417,000) for war profits 
tax, and putting the remainder in reserve 
funds, etc. 

It seems certain that the receipts and 
profits of this company will be much less 
in 1917 than in the preceding two years, as 
its passenger service has been suspended 
and its freight service almost, since Feb. 
1, by the German submarine warfare. 
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Although the uncertainty in the flour 
trade is a leading feature at present, the 
remarkable falling off of business is a 
close second. A prominent local house 
reports that, after heavy sales in April, 
business dropped to small proportions. 
This reflects the aftermath of the emo- 
tional buying movement several weeks ago. 
The falling off in trade naturally con- 
cerns the jobbers, and they show little 
disposition to buy except to cover imme- 
diate demands. As a rule, the whole dis- 
tributing flour trade is working on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

It is evident that all handlers of flour 
are looking toward Washington. The 
Lever bill, which is the administration bill 
and which gives almost supreme powers in 
the regulating of foodstuff prices, distri- 
bution, stocking up, and speculation, is the 
cause for much of the uncertainty. It is 
not that dissatisfaction is expressed be- 
cause of the bill, but rather the feeling 
that something will be done that will at a 
stroke nullify all the usual supply and de- 
mand factors entering into the question of 
flour prices. 


Flour quotations have been irregular. 


Mills were not willing to lower prices very 
much, as the cash wheat offered to them 
was not to be had at any important conces- 
sions. At the same time, there was an 
easier tendency noticed, and this to some 
extent resulted in reselling in the local 
market. The amount of flour held here 
and liable to resale is not large, but has 
considerable effect, as the whole volume of 
business doing is light. 

Aside from the uncertainties of the 
political situation, the fact that house- 
wives have stocked up and high prices de- 
ter fresh business, there is the new-crop 
situation to hold down flour-trading at this 
time. Leading authorities believe that 
new-crop flour might easily sell a few 
dollars a barrel under old-crop flour, al- 
though the declines may not be so impor- 
tant at the first run of new wheat. If 
wheat futures could be purchased there 
could easily be more or less trading for 
deferred shipment flours, but as yet there 
is no indication when the market will be 
restored to a basis whereby buying will 
be unrestricted, instead of limited to the 
covering of shorts, as at present. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


There has been no important flour busi- 
ness for rt during the last week or so. 
Likewise the demand for wheat has been 
very slow. British government buyers 
have shown very little interest in the mar- 
ket, taking only small quantities at a time, 
and apparently the bulk of the export 
demand is centered on Canadian wheat. 
Private foreign advices reaching here have 
been to the effect that wheat shipments 
from Australia and India will soon in- 
crease, but previous experiences show that 
the exports from those countries depend 
altogether on tonnage. 

It can be stated on good authority that 
nearly 3,000,000 bus Australian wheat have 
been shipped to or are en route for the 
Pacific and continued business of 


. this sort is anticipated. This wheat can’ 


‘be shipped from the coast to the Atlantic 
seaboard at a cost that shows about 80c 
bu under domestic wheat here. 


FLOUR WASTE 


In its efforts to emphasize the 
waste of flour, the Department of 
culture has issued a statement showing 
that, if one good-sized slice of bread is 
wasted every day in each of the 20,000,000 
homes in the country, it would total more 
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than 14,000,000 ozs of flour every day, or a 
yearly waste of 319,000,000 Ibs, equivalent 
to ci apap ag? 1,500,000 bbls, or enough 
to make nearly 365,000,000 loaves of bread. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION DESIRABLE 


Joseph Hartigan, commissioner of 
weights and measures and secretary of the 
mayor’s committee on food supply, stated 
last week that the results of a survey made 
by his inspectors among 150 retail grocers 
showed a sentiment against food specula- 
tion and hoarding, which was practically 
unanimous. He said that they were all of 
the opinion that the only solution for the 
problem of high prices of all character of 
foods sold by them was firm regulation 
and direction by the - ange to curb 
speculators and hoarders of food, and 
put a quietus on the wild conjectures 
made by the ~ as to future abnormal 
shortages of food. 

The retailers also stated, according to 
Commissioner Hartigan, that from a 
knowledge of wholesale conditions re- 
ceived from conversations with expert 
salesmen for the wholesalers, including 
those who were speculators and those who 
were not, there was an abundant supply of 
foodstuffs, and that if the present abuses 
in the trade could be eradicated and 
speculation and hoarding stopped, prices 
would go down. 


NOTES 


W. H. Taylor, Chatham, Ont., was on 
*change here last Friday. 

George Rankin, Kansas City, is now an 
instructor at the military camp for officers 
at Plattsburg, N. Y 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York exporters, who has been 
abroad, has arrived home. 

John H. Peek, Kansas City, representa- 
tive of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., spent last week in New York. 

Otto Knighton, son of Samuel Knighton, 
now attending school in Virginia, is soon 
to leave for France as a member of an 
ambulance corps. 

W. E. Carter, of G. W. Gardiner & Co., 
New York flour brokers, is on a trip 
through the Southwest to visit his com- 
pany’s connections. 

Theodore F. Ismert, secretary and man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, with his wife and daughter, left for 
home, via Washington, last Friday. 

Welch & French, 25 Beaver Street, New 
York, have Senne taken the agency for 
the metropolitan district and Connecticut 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont. 

S. Grann-Meyer, who recently — 
his position with A. P. Youngblood, Inc., 
has started in business on his own account 
as a mill representative, with an office at 
77 Broad Street. 

D. H. Wiegmann, sales-manager for the 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Il, and Charles B. Spaulding, secretary 
and manager of the New Century Co., Chi- 
cago, were in New York this week. : 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, who is buying the 
flour used by the allied governments, has 
decided that, inasmuch as the regularly 
accepted unit in the American flour trade 
is 196 lbs, quotations should be made on 
this basis rather than u 140 Ibs, as pre- 
viously announced. Wheat Export 
Co., with which Colonel Tasker is associat- 
ed, is soon to move from the Produce Ex- 
change, taking an entire building at 27 
Beaver Street. 

The home defense unit organized by 
members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change is making excellent progress. It 
now has four companies of 40 men and 
three officers each. Drills are held twice 
weekly. The flour men acting as lieuten- 
ants are Earl Rankin, A. S. Leo, Geo 
A. Zabriskie and L. E. Broenniman. In 





PHILADELPHIA . 

Puriaverruia, Pa., May 26.—The flour 
market was very dull and unsettled during 
the week, in sympathy with the decline of 
wheat in the West, and prices were re- 
duced about 50@75c bbl. Buyers lacked 
confidence, and were operating only as 
impelled by actual necessity. Most of the 
business done during the week was in 
second-hand stocks, which have been 
available at concessions from mill prices. 

Sales of sp clears were reported 
near the close at $12.25, wood, and of 
spring —— at $13.50, wood, both on the 
spot. Patent was offered at $13.35, wood, 
on the spot, while the mills are generally 
asking $13.75. 

Kansas flours sold slowly; sales of 7. 
ent were reported on the spot at $13.50, 
~ while the mills are generally asking 

14, 

Soft winters are in small supply and 
quiet within the range of $12.75@13.25, 
wood, for straight. 

NOTES 

Souder’s grist mill and adjoining houses 
po Highspire, Pa., burned May 24; loss, 

000. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 12,564,- 
794 bus, against 20,392,697 for the same 
time last year. 

The storehouse attached to the grist mill 
of Edward Davis, at Wrightstown, N. J., 
burned on Thursday. 

Chandler & Co. announce that gross 
sales of the five Philadelphia chain stores, 
now constituting the American Stores Co., 
from Jan. 1 to May 5, 1917, were $20,509,- 
209, compared with $15,261,037 for the 
corresponding period of 1916. 

Edward R. Sharwood, for 40 years sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change, died last Tuesday in the Bryn 
Mawr Hospital after an illness of several 
months. r. Sharwood was born in Lon- 
don in 1849. He came to the United States 
in 1875, was elected secretary of the Mari- 
time Exchange in 1877, and re-elected 
every year since then. His wife died about 
four years ago, and he is survived by two 
sons and two daughters. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 26.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 11,600 bbls, of which 8,500 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 57 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,300, or 61 
per cent, last week, 13,000, or 64 per cent, 
one year ago, and 12,800, or 63 per cent, 
two years ago. 

There was hardly any new flour busi- 
ness, shipping directions were scarce and 
millers were uncertain as to making future 
contracts. Buyers were not disposed to 
make contracts ahead, and _ took only 
enough to provide for immediate require- 
ments. 

Spring wheat patents declined 40@50c 
bbl, making a break of $3@3.50 from the 
recent top mark. Small lines were sold 

week at $15.30@15.50, wood, 

f the mills offered as low 

as $15, on Saturday. Local trade was 
light, at $15.40@15.50, wood. 

Only occasional sales of spring clears 
were made, mills reporting it It to 
interest buyers. Whereas fast week clears 
were only $1.50@2 bbl under patents, this 
week the difference was $38@3.15. The 
best were offered as low as $12.25@12.40, 
wood, Boston, by some mills, without much 
success. 

Spring low-grade flour was reduced 25c, 
demand being only fair. Some sales were 
made at $8.75@9, jute, Boston. Mills had 
little to offer, and trade was quiet. 

* Winter wheat flours were dull. Demand 
was confined to small buyers, who. took 
only occasional lots to fill urgent necessi- 
ties. Prices were reduced 20@30c bbl, 
sales of straights being made at $13.90@ 
14, wood, Boston. The city trade was light 
at $14, wood. ‘ 

Rye flour prices advanced 10@20c bbl, 
there being a firm market for rye. De- 
mand was fairly and buyers paid 
$12.50@12.60, wood, Boston, for car tas 
Rochester paid $12.50@12.70, wood. Farm- 
ers brought in practically no rye, it being 
about cleaned up. 

Graham flour declined 30c bbl, sales be- 
ing made at $11.60, wood, Boston. Mills 
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offered ringly at that howe 
as feel Capers : id foudecanty mor 
Rochester and 
was 20c bbl lower, 
» Boston. 
Spring and winter bran were reduc«. 
@2.50 ton. Demand for spring bra, 


ver, 
€ in 


. Entire wheat flour 
at $14.20@ 11.40, 


1 $2 
the 


first of the week was moderate at $/ > 50, 


and later sales were made at $40@: 
in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran sold a: 
in 100’s, Rochester. . Spring midc 
were in moderate demand at $47.50@ 
in 100’s, Boston. Winter middlings 
at $48, in 100’s, Rochester. Rye fee 
$2@3 lower, selling at $43, in 100’s, | 
ester. . 
NOTES 

George G. Davis, Jr., son of Geor.. 
Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., die 
week, aged 24, after a lingering {| 
He was very popular, and the sym: 
of the trade went out to Mr. Davis 
loss. 

The Deininger bakery this week | 
duced a loaf of rye bread under the | 
name Bondrye, as a companion loaf 
white Bond . It distributed ove; 
loaves to housewives who suggested n 
for the new loaf. 

Rochester millers and bakers subsc: 
to several thousand dollars’ worth of 
erty Loan bonds this week, followin 
active campaign. It is estimated tha 
local milling and baking trades will 
about $100,000 of this war loan. 

Charles M. Greenberg, 17 Wilson Si; 
is the first Rochester baker to enlist 
soon as he heard that the United S| 
race was in need of bakers he went |) 
local recruiting station and offere 
services. He passed every test, and 


accepted, 
R. J. Arxis 
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Barrrmore, Mp., May 26.—Flour was on 
the drop daily, and the week was a most 


uninteresting and- unprofitable on 


for 


business. Something was done in spots, 


both for rt and domestic acco 


unt, 


but as a whole the trade is trembling at the 


resent conditions arc 
t is to be expected for 
The decline for 
bbl 


prospects if 
criterion of w 
rest of the season. 
week was nominally $2@2.25 


any 
the 
the 
on 


springs and $1.25 on soft and hard win- 


ters. Offerings increased as the ma 


rket 


weakened. Stocks, while moderate as to 
the wholesale buyers, are believed to be 
excessive in the case of the smaller trade 


and consumers. 
Springs were depressed and fors1 


ken. 


Fancy short patents at the close were nom- 


inally quoted at $13.60@13.85; star 
brands, $13.25@13.50; long pat: 


lard 
ents, 


straights and cut-straights, $12.7513; 


first clears, $11.75@12; second clear:, 
@11.50,—98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jut: 
20@30c more in wood. Practically 


$11 


, and 


no 


trading in any direction, though some of 


the larger buyers are expected to be « 
for propositions in the next week or s 
Soft winters, while lower, were s:! 


in instances. Patents closed nomin:'!]; 


$13.10@13.35, wood, 20@30c less in +1 


ypen 
0. 

able 
y at 
cks, 


40@45c less in bulk or buyer’s pa:!:age; 
near-by straights, $12.15@12.40,—b.i\k or 
buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 40@45c more in wood. Sales light, 
and confined principally to a little \ stern 


rt. Some resellin: 


straight for 
but nothing of 0 


been attempt 
quence was done. 
Hard winters were weak and slow. 


has 
nse- 


Pat- 


ents at the close were nominally qu: ed at 


$14@14.25; _ straights, 
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$13.50@ 13.75; 


140- 
No 


buying in evidence, ‘though a few mills 
were ready to make attractive pri es In 


order to effect sales. 
Receipts of flour for the week, 4 
bbls; destined for export, 62,424. 


NOTES 


Number of foreign vessels bou' 
Baltimore, 80; number now in port, °5 

Some of the smaller bakers are st 
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1,394,832 bus—838,880 wheat, 36,000 corn, 
570,086 oats, 449,966 rye and 4,000 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to May 26, 1917, 485,932 bus; 
year ago, 308,679. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.82; last year, 76@8A4c. 

lteceipts of southern ‘wheat from June 
20, 1916, to May 26, 1917, 1,482,754 bus; 
same time last year, 1,629,014. Range of 
prices this w $1.90@3.18; last year, 
900) $1.09 Ye. 

‘he steamship Willem van Driel, Sr., in 
a suil against the Central Elevator Co. for 
dames sustained in the fire destroying 
Elevator No. $ at Canton last June, has 
been given a verdict for $393,000 by the 
federal court at Baltimore. 

It is said the steamers Indore, of 7,300 
tons, .nd the Ikbal, 5,434 tons, which were 
built {o run in connection with the John- 
ston |.ine between Baltimore and Liver- 
pool, have been sold to enter the Gulf 
trade, with Galveston as the American 
terminal, : 

Vi-itors were Hans K. Larsen, of Frants 
Bay « Co., grain commission, Copenhagen, 
Denniark; J. Ayton, representing Balfour, 
Guthiie & Co., grain, ttle, Wash., and 
Portlind, Oregon; George V. Hayes, gen- 


eral castern mt. Portland (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., New York. 

A :nill recently sold in this market a 
lot oi old-crop flour, basis Chicago July 


wheat. the price to move up or down 5c 
bbl with every Ie —— the option 
until -hipment reached destination, when 
the price was to be fixed by the close of 
market on that day. Terms of sale called 
for piyment in 60 days from date of shi 

ment, and, by way of measure, the 
mill mailed buyer the bill of lading. along 
with (he invoice, so that he would have no 


difficulty in securing eevee of the 
goods immediately on their arrival. The 
transaction represented a repeat order, 


and not an initial sale. 
i Cartes H. Dorsry. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—A oe ps 4 de- 
cline in prices of flour prevailed the 
week. At the close, the range of spring 
patents was 75c@$1 less than lagt week, 
while soft winter patents ranged $1@1.25, 
and Kansas flours 50@75c, lower. 

As a result of the weaker tone, demand 
from buyers was very small. The action 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in placing 
restrictions on trading in wheat for future 
delivery prevents the selling of flour for 
future delivery to any extent, as no one 
wants to take a chance. The trade is as 
adverse to buying flour for distant deliv- 
ery as the mills are to sell, and believe that 
the only safe policy is to confine trans- 
actions to near-by purchases. 

Millers’ agents report that up to the 
present there has been no business in new- 
crop flour, nor does it appear that any- 
thing will be done along this line under 
present conditions. Orders for prompt. 
shipment are about all that they will con- 
sider at present. 

Aside from a few scattering cars, de- 
mand for flour was absolutely at a stand- 
still. Buyers are more indifferent than 
ever. ‘There is more flour coming forward 
than for some time, on account of the im- 
proved traffic conditions. The opening of 
navigiiion on the Great Lakes has 
the si‘uation to a t extent, and con- 
dition: on all rail lines are nearer normal 
than for several months. 

As -egards prices, some millers of spe- 
cial \' ort patents have been offering at 
50c or ‘nore bbl lower than standard Min- 
neapo''s brands could be bought at. This 
has p) zled trade, and made it difficult to 
quote competitive prices. The only answer 
is that these mills must be long on wheat. 
Faney special short patents were offered 
roma - $14.25 a = = close, while 
stand: d Minneapolis brands were quoted 
at $14 0, fa wae . . 
NOTES 

A new ration was formed this 
week, ‘he Hudnut Co., Boston, to deal in 
grain, cereals, ete. Capital, $10,000. 

A } tition in bankruptcy was filed May 
18 by ilatherly A. Stoddard, baker, Salem, 
Mass. Liabilities, $18,441; assets, $12,830. 

Bo:ion bakers are inclosing a Li 
Loan »ppeal in the eras peta | 
of bread, and with millions into the 
homes of the people there is to be a 
satisfac tory return. 

The Liberty Loan fund of the flour, 


and feed trade of New Eng- 
_ the committee of 

Chamber of 
Commerce, at the close of business today 
reached $311,150. While there are several 
large amounts subscribed, the gratifying 
feature is the om number of subscrip- 
tions for $50 and $100, taken by clerks, 
stenographers and office boys. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burrao, N. Y., May 26.—Not a thing 
doing in the spring wheat flour market, 
and the outlook is the worst in a long time. 
The Northwest is offering flour at $1@ 
1.50 under — here, and. everybody is 
filled up. e mills are anxious to keep 
going, but have supplied the wants of the 
trade and are now getting ready to shut 
down. 

It has been a task to fill the orders for 
quick'shipment and keep the middlemen 
supplying the small family trade, which 

aid the top prices and is now backing out. 

he dealer stands in the gap and, from 
numerous letters received, the situation is 
in some cases quite serious. 

Clears and low-grade flour are as dull 
as patents, and some cheap prices are be- 
ing made, especially on the latter. 

The general opinion is that after the 
government decides what it is going to do 
there will be a fresh start in the milling 
business. In the meantime, flour produc- 
tion will gradually decline and the mills 
will take advantage of the lull to put ma- 
chinery in shape for the next rush. 

Local prices have gone off about $4 
from the top, and are sinking daily for 
family patents, with the other grades fol- 
lowing. _ 

Winter wheat flour was entirely neglect- 
ed this week, as asking prices were some- 
what stronger than a week ago. Short 
winter patent, $14.70; standard, $14.40; 
pastry, $13.70,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour higher and strong, with only a 
limited demand. No. 1, $12.90; straight, 
$12.10; dark, $11.90,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are sliding downward, but so 
far the decline has been confined to bran, 


prices for which are off at the close today . 


fully $4 ton from a week ago. The mills 
here have plenty of spot to sell at $34, but 
can only find an occasional buyer. Every- 
body wants to sell, but buyers are not in 
the market, and those who have feed com- 
ing are in a bad way. 

Many country dealers are trying to get 
out of purchases made around the top of 
the market. Standard middlings are not 
so weak, and there is considerable strength 
in flour middlings and red dog, as the de- 
mand is fair and the mills well sold ahead. 

Feeds are going lower, and some millers 
predict $30 bran by the time the mills get 
fairly started again. The light wheat is 
making plenty of bran. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, but at 
the decline no improvement in demand is 
noticeable. Hominy feed lower and easy. 
Gluten feed easier, and only a fair de- 
mand. Cottonseed meal lower and in 
supply. Oil meal weak, and demand light. 

Rolled oats firm and in good demand. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, $30 ton, track, 
Buffalo. ' 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills for the week in 
this district was 129,100 bbls, compared 
with 135,450, or 81 per cent, last week, 
88,250, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 108,200, 
or 79 per cent, in 1915, 71,050, or 51 per 
cent, in 1914, and 72,200, or 52 per cent, in 
1918, 

NOTES 

H. T. Matson, flour and feed dealer, 
Crockett Station, N. Y., was in Buffalo 
this week. 

Moses Cohen, of the Canada-Atlantic 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, Man., was on ’change 
last Saturday. 

Very little feed is coming in by lake, 
only 5,300 sacks this week, compared with 
20,000 a year ago. . 

Steamers Agee ee from the 
storms of t it two days began arriving 
today, and ty alenday a ices fleet will be 
in the harbor.. 

N. B. Embry, for 35 years a lake freight 
agent for the Erie Railroad Co., has re- 
signed, and will be connected with the 
=v department of the Globe Elevator 


The first fleet of canal-boats from New 
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York arrived here yesterday, and after 
they are unloaded a rate on grain will be 
established. Quite a fair amount of wheat 
is offered. 


Agents are now going through this state 
for the purpose of contracting for po- 
tatoes. y are offering farmers 75c 
@$1 bu, and pay the expenses of har- 
vesting the crop. Most growers refused 
to consider the offer. 


Receipts of grain by lake this week were 
6 bus, compared with 5,840,000 a 
year ago. Of wheat, 4,750,000 bus were 
received, of which 3,035,500 were from 
Canada. Flour receipts were 135,000 bbls; 
last year, 156,000, 


Elevators had to _- operations for 
the most part of two days, owing to high 
winds, but the grain vessels here got good 
dispatch. This, coupled with a liberal sup- 
ply of cars, will prevent any congestion 
from the fleet which is due here late next 
week. 


The manager of a farm bureau in this 
state predicts a poor hay crop this season, 
because of the hot, dry summer following 
a late wet spring in 1916, the numerous 
cuttings of last season which did not per- 
mit of a satisfactory after-growth, and 
other conditions which directly affect the 
hay crop. 

E, BanGasser. 





RATE DECISIONS RENDERED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands 
Down Decisions in Various Cases In- 
volving Grain Shipments 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 26.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision in the investigation and 
suspension docket, entitled, “Grain to Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.” in which it declares: 
“Proposed increased rates on wheat and 
corn and their P green and on flaxseed, 
millet seed, and hempseed from points in 
Oklahoma to Little Rock, and other 
points in Arkansas, found not justified, 
and suspengled schedules required to be 
canceled.” 

By schedules filed to take effect Aug. 
15, 1916, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad proposed to cancel its applicable 
joint rates on wheat and.corn and their 
products from all stations, with a few 
exceptions, on its road. to Little Rock, 
Ark., and other Arkansas points on the 
Rock Island system, thereby rendering 
applicable joint rates shown in another 
section of the tariff, which are from lc 
to 11%%4¢ per 100 lbs higher. 

Upon protests filed by and in behalf 
of grain dealers in Oklahoma the sched- 
ules were suspended until December, 
1916, and later until June, 1917. The 
Frisco system assumed the burden of jus- 
tifying the proposed rates. The evidence 
adduced relates mainly to flour which 
takes the same rates as wheat. Blanket 
rates of 181%c on wheat and its products, 
and 17¢ on corn and its products, were 
established in 1908, on practically main 
and branch-line Oklahoma points on the 
Rock Island to Little Rock, following a 
conference participated in by the attor- 
ney-general of Oklahoma, the millers and 
representatives of the carriers, who 

that the rates then maintained to 
Little Rock and certain other destina- 
tions were too high. 

The present rates from Oklahoma 
points to the Little Rock group, by way 
of the Rock Island, which were estab- 
lished in March, 1910, were lower than 
the rates in effect prior to that time. 
Practically all Oklahoma grain is pro- 
duced in the western half of the state. 
The proposed rates from this section av- 
erage about 2¥4c higher than the present 
rates. The wheat is shipped to mills at 





El Reno and Oklahoma City, where it- 


may be milled and the product forward- 
ed to the Little Rock territory, under a 
milling-in-transit arrangement, at the 
through rate from point of origin. 

The Frisco system contended that the 
present adjustment, under which the 
junction point rates are blanketed back 
over the Frisco for a considerable dis- 
tance, is improper, because, as compared 
with the junction points, the Frisco points 
require a haul that is longer, and over 
two lines instead of one. Witnesses for 
the protestants testified that the Little 
Rock territory is the most important mar- 
ket open to the Oklahoma millers, and 
that competition is keen, and the increase 


627 


of 2\%c in the freight rate would place 
them at a great disadvantage as compared 
with competing millers located in other 
sections. 

They showed that wheat and its prod- 
ucts from Oklahoma points on the Frisco 
and Rock Island to Memphis generally 
move under a blanket rate of 20c. The 
Commission states that numerous com- 
parisons submitted by protestants indi- 
cate that the proposed rate would be rela- 
tively higher than rates on like traffic 
between certain other points in the same 
territory, finds that the respondents have 
not justified the increased rates, and the 
suspended schedules are ordered canceled 
on or before June 12, 1917. 


BREAK-BULK RATES 


In the case of the Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago against the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Co., and others, the Com- 
mission has decided that “Rates, domestic 
and export, on grain and grain products 
from Chicago, Ill., to points in trunk line 
territory east of Niagara frontier not 
found unreasonable or unduly prejudicial 
in comparison with rates lower by lc per 
100 lbs contemporaneously in effect by 
break-bulk routes from Milwaukee, Mani- 
towoc and Kewaunee, Wis. Complaint 
dismissed.” 

Commissioner Clements, in reporting on 
this case, states that rates on grain and 
a roducts, domestic and export, 

rom a large territory west of the Missis- 

sippi River, north of Kansas City and 
south of Minneapolis, to points in trunk 
line territory east of the Niagara fron- 
tier, are generally the same by all-rail 
routes. 

The rates from the territory described 
to Milwaukee are generally the same, and 
from these markets to trunk line ferri- 
tory the reshipping, domestic, and export 
rates applicable from Chicago all-rail and 
from Milwaukee all-rail through Chicago, 
and also by car ferry across Lake Michi- 
gan and rail beyond, are the same. From 
Milwaukee there are break-bulk rates b 
which _ and grain products are load- 
ed at Milwaukee from cars, wharves, or” 
elevators into the holds of steamers, and 
are unloaded into cars or handled through 


elevators at points across Lake Michigan. . 


The break-bulk rates on grain and 
grain products to trunk line territory are 
uniformly Ic per 100 lbs lower than the 
all-rail rates. It is this difference in rates- 
which was the subject of complaint by 
Chicago, and the petition asked that it 
be eliminated and also that there be estab- 
lished from Chicago a break-bulk service 
at an equality of rates with Milwaukee. 
There was no attempt to show that any 
of the rates were unreasonable per se. 

The Pere Marquette’s break-bulk serv- 
ice from Milwaukee has been in existence 
since 1888, and until 1898 there was a 
differential in its favor of 2c. At that 
time it was reduced from Sc to 2c, and 
the break-bulk rates from Milwaukee te 
trunk line territory were made le lower 
than the all-rail rates. 

Upon consideration of all the facts the 
Commission declares itself of the opinion, 
and finds, that the adjustment complained 
of has not been shown to be unjust or 
unreasonable, or unduly prejudicial to 
Chicago, or unduly preferential toward 
Milwaukee, and an order dismissing the 
complaint will be entered. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


In the case of Chapin & Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., against the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railway, and others, 
the Commission declares: “Former find- 
ing that the rates on distillers’ dried 
grains in carloads from Louisville, Ky., 
and corn oil meal and corn oil cake, in 
carloads, from Indianapolis, Ind., to east- 
ern destinations, manufactured into 
mixed feed at Hammond, Ind., were not 
shown to have been unreasonable, affirmed 
on rehearing. Complaint dismissed.” 


SIZE OF CAR ORDERED . 


The case of the Wilcox Mercantile Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., against the Wabash 
Railroad, has been dismissed by the Com- 
mission on the ground that charges col- 
jected on a carload of wheat from Wilcox, 
Mo., to Chicago, are not found illegal, 
and were not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable. In this case a shipment of 70,170 
lbs was loaded in a car of marked ca- 
pacity of 80,000 Ibs. Charges were col- 
lected at the rate of 15%,c per 100 lbs at 
the minimum weight of 76,000 lbs. The 
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defendant stated that, while it owns no 
ears of less than 80,000-lb marked ca- 
pacity, various other lines have cars of 
70,000 Ibs capacity, which could have ac- 
commodated the shipment, and that, had 
such a car been ordered by complainant, 
it would have been necessary for defend- 
ant, under its rules, either to furnish a 
car of that capacity or to assess charges 
on basis of the actual weight of the ship- 
ment if a car of greater capacity was 
furnished. 

Complainant appears not to have been 
certain as to the amount of wheat he in- 
tended to ship. The fact that complain- 


ant may have been misled by defendant’s 
agent into believing that it was necessary 
for him to order a larger car than was 
required affords no ground for repara- 
tion, and the Commission dismisses the 
complaint. 


ST. LOUIS RATE CASE 


In a case brought by the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Co. and others, before the Commission, it 
is alleged that St. Louis is subjected to 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage as compared with East St. 
Louis, and points similarly located, in 
that the class and commodity rates be- 
tween St. Louis and Illinois points 100 
miles or more from St. Louis exceed the 
rates between East St. Louis and those 
same Illinois stations; that the rates be- 
tween St. Louis and points less than 100 
miles from St. Louis exceed rates between 
East St. Louis and the same points by 
more than a reasonable amount; and that 
the rates between St. Louis and Illinois 
points are unjustly discriminatory in 
favor of Chicago and other Illinois points. 

The Commission files a lengthy deci- 
sion, following a careful investigation, in 
which most of the contentions of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis are af- 
firmed. Keokuk was an intervener in the 
case, alleged that it was in a position 
similarly disadvantageous, and claimed 
for itself whatever relief might be afford- 
ed St. Louis. 

Summarized, the findings of the Com- 
mission are as follows: 

“1. Present commodity rates, with cer- 
tain exceptions, between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Keokuk, Iowa, and points in Illinois 
found just and reasonable in so far as 
they do not exceed class rates. 

“2, Present commodity rates between 
St. Louis and Illinois points unduly 
prejudicial to St. Louis and unduly pref- 
erential to East St. Louis to the extent 
that they exceed the commoaity rates over 
the same routes between East St. Louis 
and the same Illinois points where these 
Illinois points are 100 miles or more from 
St. Louis; and, where the Illinois points 
are less than 100 miles from St. Louis, 
unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and un- 
duly preferential to East St. Louis to the 
extent that they exceed the commodity 
rates over the same routes between East 
St. Louis and the same Illinois points by 
more than the differences which existed 
prior to Oct. 26, 1914. 

“3. The same kind of undue prejudice 
found in respect to Keokuk, Iowa, and 
points in Illinois directly opposite. 

“4. Commodity rates between St. Louis 
and points in Iilinois unduly prejudicial 
to St. Louis and unduly preferential to 
Chicago to the extent that the St. Louis 
rates are on a higher basis than the Chi- 
cago rates to the same Illinois points. 

“5. The same kind of undue prejudice 
found in respect to Keokuk and prefer- 
ence in favor of Chicago. 

“6. Maintenance of commodity rates 
between points in Illinois which in combi-., 
nation with other commodity rates re- 
quired or permitted by the report will 
produce the undue prejudice to interstate 
commerce and undue preference of intra- 
state commerce within Illinois condemned 
by the report, unlawful. 

“7. Commodity rates between points in 
Illinois 100 miles or more apart, where 
on a basis lower than the basis of the com- 
modity rates between St. Louis and IIli- 
nois points for corresponding distances, 
are to that extent a burden on interstate 
commerce, and unduly preferential of in- 
trastate commerce.” 

In its orders the Commission directs 
the defendants to establish and put in 
force, on or before July 16, 1917, rates 
that will eliminate the conditions that are 
prejudicial to St. Louis and preferential 
to East St. Louis. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
was 17,415, or 42 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 14,480,.or 35 per cent, last 
week, 16,468, or 40 per cent, a year ago, 
and 9,337, or 23 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 30,505, or 53 per cent of capacity, 
against 30,910, or 54 per cent, last week, 
7,772, or 8 per cent, a year ago, and 17,463, 
or 34 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


There was practically no new business 
during the week in soft wheat flours in 
Pacific Coast markets. Port mills quoted 
soft wheat flours today, basis 49-lb sacks: 
blue-stem family patent, $12.20; blue-stem 
cut-off, $11; straights, $11. 

Interior Washington mills worked very 
little new business during the week. Re- 
ports from the southern and southeastern 
states are to the effect that the trade has 
sufficient supplies to last into the new 
crop. Many interior mills are fully booked 
up for the balance of this crop, and con- 
siderable flour has already been sold to 
the southeastern and southern states for 
August, September and even October, 
shipment. Interior mills quote pastry 
flours, basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mills, at 
$10.50@10.75. 

Practically no business is being worked 
in hard wheat flours. Dakota first patent 
is quoted at $14.10@14.35, and Montana 
first patent at $13.60@13.70. 

Buyers are not in the market for wheat. 
Bids on the Merchants’ Exchange today 
were: Turkey red, $2.54 bu; blue-stem, 
$2.54; forty-fold, $2.50; club, $2.49; fife, 
$2.49; red Russian, $2.47. 

Millfeeds to jobbers are quoted: bran, 
$36 ton; shorts, $39. 

A NEW MILL FOR SPERRY COMPANY 

The Sperry Flour Co. has_ bought 
ground at Spokane, Wash., for a new mill. 
Work will be begun at once for the con- 
struction of a 600-bbl unit, the mill build- 
ing to be of sufficient size to increase its 
capacity later. This will constitute the 
second mill of the Sperry Flour Co. in 
eastern Washington, the mill at Creston 
having been acquired about a year ago. 

The company has built up a large vol- 
ume of trade from eastern Washington in 
the southern, southeastern and eastern 
states, which has necessitated the increased 
capacity. About two years ago the com- 
pany added a 1,000-bbl unit to its Tacoma 
mill, giving it a 3,000-bbl capacity at that 
point. Its new mill at Vallejo, Cal., with 
a capacity of 3,500 bbls, is approaching 
completion. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

With ideal growing conditions through- 
out the week, spring wheat has made rapid 
progress in Washington, and the prospects 
for a good yield are highly encouraging, 
barring only the lateness of the season. In 
the Palouse and northern Idaho, however, 
another week of frequent rains has fur- 
ther delayed seeding, practically no work 
having been done in many sections. 


* HAMILTON COMPANY BUYS MISSOULA PLANT 


The Hamilton (Mont.) Cereal & Flour 
Mill Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Western Montana Flouring Mill Co., at 
Missoula, Mont., consisting of a mill of 
125 bbls capacity, 100,000 bus grain stor- 
age, and a large warehouse. The company 
will overhaul the mill and install new 
equipment to increase its capacity to 300 
bbls. It will also erect a concrete building 
in which an up-to-date cereal plant will be 
installed. The management expects to 


have the new plant in operation by Sept. 1. 
It will operate under the name of Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Co., “Ravalli” having long 
been used as the leading cereal and flour 
brand at its Hamilton plant. 

The insurance has been satisfactorily 
adjusted on its Hamilton plant, recently 
destroyed by fire. There was considerable 
grain salvage, which has been satisfac- 
torily disposed of. 


NOTES 


The mill at Plentywood, Mont., has been 
sold to G. E. Oster, of Stevens Point, Wis. 

The new 1,500-bbl unit of the Royal 
Milling Co.’s Great Falls, Mont., mill 
stated grinding this week. 

Press statements to the effect that the 
Centennial Mill Co. has sold the site of its 
Seattle plant are erroneous. 

The 35,000-bu elevator of the Western 
Lumber & Grain Co., at Glengarry, 
Mont., suffered a total fire loss May 16. 

H. H. Cook, San Francisco representa- 
tive of the Royal Milling Co., of Great 
Falls, Mont., was in Seattle this week on 
the way to Great Falls. 

The United States army quartermaster 
at Fort Mason, San Francisco, asks for 
tenders for 507,700 lbs issue flour in lac- 
quered tins, by June 5. 

W. C. Payne, San Franeisco representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., was in 
Seattle this week, on the way to San Fran- 
cisco from Kansas. 

The Farmers’ Union, of Grangeville, 
Idaho, will build a 50,000-bu elevator at 

. Fenn, and has taken steps to build an 
80,000-bu elevator at Grangeville. 

The recent advance in the water rate on 
flour from north Pacific Coast points to 
San Francisco, from 171% to 22c per 100 
Ibs, does not affect the through rate from 
eastern points. 

The Seattle port warden reports April 
flour shipments: Alaska, 3,568 bbls; Cali- 
fornia, 56,639; Hawaii, 262; local points, 
3,180; Philippines, 2,740; British Colum- 
bia, 2,164; Orient, 1,000. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., owing to 
increasing coastwise freights, has pur- 
chased the 1,500-ton steamer Rainier, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of shipping raw 
materials for its various cereal mills on 
the north Pacific and California coast. 


OREGON 

"PortLanp, Oregon, May 26.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly total of 33,000 bbls, was 
29,137, or 88 per cent of capacity, against 
22,826, or 68 per cent, last week. 

Another decline, this time of 40c bbl, 
occurred in the local flour market this 
week, making a total drop of $1.20 from 
the high point reached early in the month. 
Present quotations are: patents, $12.50; 
straights, $11.30@11.70; valley grades, 
$11.50; whole’ wheat, $12.70; graham, 
$12.50. Millers report local trade of small 
volume. 

The millfeed market is weak, with but 
little buying for home account. Bran is 
quoted at the mills at $41, shorts at $45 
and middlings at $54, ton. Rolled barley 
is lower at $55, and rolled oats at $56. 

The only business passing this week in 
the wheat market has been selling by 
dealers, who are trying to reduce their 
stocks before the market goes lower. The 
eastern demand. has ceased, and buyers in 
that section are offering to resell here. 
Prices are declining at the rate of about 
5c per day, and are now 42c under the top 
mark of two weeks ago. Today’s cas 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange were: 
blue-stem, $2.60; forty-fold and club, 
$2.52; red Russian, $2.49. 

The coarse grains are also on the down- 
grade, with no demand and fairly free 
offerings. The best bid for oats today was 
$47 ton, and for barley $45. 
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The Oregon weekly crop report said: 
“Spring and winter wheat, barley, oats; 
rye and corn all made slow but otherwise 
favorable progress during the week. ‘he 
season is from two to six weeks backward, 
Higher temperatures and more sunshine 
are badly needed.. Much of the land seeq- 
ed to rye, barley and oats would have been 
used for spring wheat had the season not 
been so late.” 

. NOTES 

M. H. Houser, the exporter, who )\as 
been appointed by Secretary Houston, of 
the..Department of Agriculture, the {’a- 
cific Coast member of the National coin- 
mission to assist in the production, conscr- 
vation and distribution of grain, left on 
Wednesday for Washington, D. C. 

Grain bag prices are strong, and in ‘he 
view of dealers will go higher than }:st 
year. The market today is 123%,@13c. It 
is likely the quantity required will be «ss 
than a year ago, owing to the increas. in 
bulk handling, but it is thought there .\!] 
be no surplus of bags on the coast, ¢\ en 
if all that have been bought in Calciita 
reach here in time. About half of tim 
have arrived. J. M.’ Lownspat 





ORDER BILLS OF LADING 


Who Should Sue the Carrier for Delay or 
Loss in Transit, the Seller or 
the Buyer? 


The appellate court of Indiana has been 
called upon to decide a legal point of 
great importance to sellers and buyers 
of goods shipped under the usual form of 
an order bill of lading attached to draft 
drawn on the buyer for the purchase 
price., The conclusion reached in the 
case—F, W. McNeely & Co. vs. Luke 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway (o. 
—is that where the buyer has not become 
invested with ownership of the goods, by 
taking up the bill of lading, before arrival 
of the shipment at its destination, the 
seller, and not the buyer, is the proper 
person to make claim against the carry- 
ing. railway companies for any unreason- 
able delay in transit. The court said: 

“Title to the property described in the 
bill of lading does not pass to the person 
to be so notified until the draft is paid. 
. . . A direction of the bill of lading to 
notify some one other than the consignee 
does not qualify the duty of the carrier to 


- deliver the property shipped to the con- 


signee or in accordance with its order, nor 
does it give the person to be so notified 
any right to or control over such property 
until he has obtained and produced the 
bill of lading, or its equivalent.” 

Showing that controversies as to who 
is the proper party to sue the carrier un- 
der a bill of lading of the kind here con- 
sidered turn distinctly upon the question 
of ownership at the time of the occur- 
rence on which the claim is based, and 
that the same rule applies ‘in the instance 
of a claim for loss or injury to freight 
in transit as in the case of delayed trans- 
portation, the Indiana court refers to a 
decision of the Iowa supreme court whire- 
in it was held that, where a buyer of goods 
became the owner of them, by taking up 
the bill of lading covering them while they 
were in transit, he was the proper party 
to sue the carrier for injury to the ship- 
ment by the elements while in the hands 
of the carrier. 

The Iowa court decided that the buy- 
er’s status as owner of the is was not 
affected by the facts that he had no! yet 
been afforded opportunity to inspec! the 
goods, and that he was not boun to 
honor the seller’s draft and take up the 
attached bill of lading until arrival of the 
shipment. If, for reasons satisfactory to 
himself, the buyer prefers to pay i! ad- 
vance of arrival, he takes upon hinself, 
not only the advantages of re alle to 
deal with the goods as his own, but also, 
as against the seller, all subsequent risks 
incident to completion of the trans} rta- 
tion. 

These decisions are in line with a con- 
clusion reached by the Washington su- 

reme court in a case which has bee! re- 

erred to in previous issues of this jour 
nal, to the effect that where wheal was 
sold for water shipment to a Mexican 
rt and was dam in transit. the 
uyer had no valid claim against the .cller 
on that account, in the absence of )roof 
that the injury occurred before title 
passed to the buyer. from the -cller 
through transfer of the bill of lading. 
A. L. H. Sracet. 
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CANADIAN SPRING SEEDING 


Seedtime is now about over in Canada. 
The season was late and the work suffered 
for lack of efficient labor but, nevertheless, 
a large area of all grains has been sown, 
perhaps the largest the country has yet 
known. Wheat is the only grain of which 
this may not be true. Exact figures of 
acreages are not yet available, but all ob- 
servers are convinced that, with the splen- 
did assistance of women on the farms who 
have tuken the places of men at the front, 
supplemented by volunteer help from city 
people who know how to farm, there has 
been in Canada a fine response to the 
world-wide appeal for an increase in food 
production. ‘The result is now in nature’s 
hands. ' 

When harvest-time comes there will be 
another period of severe strain upon the 
labor resources of the country. How this 
is to be met is the present problem. Har- 
vesting takes more help than seeding, and 
lasts longer; therefore, the strain will be 
greater. That it will be met by some 
means, there is no present doubt. Organi- 
zation of the labor resources of the coun- 
try to this end is already proceeding. 

Canada will be proud indeed if she 
should be blessed with an abundance of 
foodstuffs from her farming operations of 
this year, and her pride will flow not so 
much from the knowledge that such a con- 
summation will mean another large addi- 
tion to her money wealth, as from the 
assurance that the mother country and 
her allies will be thereby placed in posses- 
sion of needed reserves of food upon 
which to base their campaign for a tri-* 
umphant conclusion of the war. 








THE FLOUR SITUATION 

In spite of the chaotic condition of the 
wheat market, flour is in fair demand in 
this part of Canada. All classes of buyers 
are taking in supplies. Exporting busi- 
ness consists entirely of government or- 
ders and shipments on old contracts. 
Trading with the United States is not con- 
sidered safe until the uncertainty about 
the proposed 10 per cent war tax on im- 
ports is removed. 

The current price for first patent spring 
wheat flour, in .bags, in mixed-car lots, 
f.o.b. Ontario points, is $14.50 bbl; seconds, 
$14; first clears, $13.60; winter and spring 
blends, $13.70; 90 per cent winters, $13. 
Winters, in car lots, $11.75 bbl. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is lessening and the 
market is weak, though not quotably lower 
than a week a Bran, $40 ton; shorts, 
$45; middlings, $48; feed flour, $3@3.10 
bag,—all in mixed cars, delivered Ontario 
points, 

WINTER WHEAT 

Ontario soft winter wheat made further 
declines this week, and is now 15@20c 
below the price of last Saturday. Car lots 
of No. ’ red or white, on track at country 
points, are worth $29.65@2.70; farmer’s 
loads, $2.50@29.55. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Business in these grains is quiet, and 
holders are getting nervous. They fore- 
See a cecline in prices. Today, No. 2 
white o.ts are worth in car lots at On- 
tario country points T4@77c bu; rye, $2@ 
2.05; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.67. No other 
grains are quoted here. 


CEREALS 


Demand is good, and mills are all ex- 
ceedingly busy. Rolled oats, car lots, per 


bag of 90 Ibs, $4.50; small lots, $4.65. Oat- 
meal, car lots, per bag of 90 lbs, $5.25; 
small lots, $5.40. Gold dust corn meal, 90- 
Ib bags, $4.80 in car lots, $5 in small lots; 
fancy yellow corn meal, $4.45 in car lots, 
$4.60 in small lots. White corn flour, 95-lb 
bags, $6 in car lots, $6.15 in small lots. 
Hominy grits, $6@6.15; pearl hominy, $6 
@6.15, j 
A RECORD ENLISTMENT 


What probably makes a record for the 
Canadian flour trade in the matter of en- 
listment from one family for over-sea war 
service has been achieved in the family of 
W. B. Browne, of W. B. Browne & Co., 
flour exporters, Toronto. Mr. Browne has 
given five boys, all he has, to the war. 
Three of these are in the Royal Flying 
Corps, another is an infantry officer, now 
training in England, while the eldest, Rus- 
sell Browne, is back home after being in- 
valided out of the service as a result of 
sickness. 


NOTES 


John Melady, grain exporter, New 
York, was in Toronto on Tuesday, visit- 
ing his local office here. 

T. Geddes Grant, flour importer, Trini- 
dad, B. W. I., was in Toronto on Friday. 
Mr. Grant makes periodical trips to this 
country, and is well known in Canada. 


B. W. Bolton, one of the proprietors of 
the Turtle Mountain Milling Co., Boisse- 
vain, Man., in Toronto on Wednesday, 
stated that his company’s mill is operating 
steadily. 

Enos Campbell, for many years Domin- 
ion government grain inspector at To- 
ronto, has retired, owing to failing health, 
and the vacancy has been filled by ap- 
pointment of A. S. Turner. 


Morrow & Co., New York, have bought 
the oatmeal mill at Seaforth, Ont., which 
formerly belonged to Walter Thompson & 
Sons, and will operate same. The capacity 
of this mill was at one time 150 bbls oat- 
meal per day. ; 


Mark Bredin, managing director of the 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., and John Turn- 
bull, manager of Nasmith’s, Ltd., Toronto, 
arrived a week ago from the big bakers’ 
meeting in Chicago. They were immensely 
pleased with the meeting and the spirit 
that permeates the American baking trade 
in its relation to the war. 


Under a legal decision given at Toronto 
on Monday, May 21, the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., got damages of $12,700 
against F. K. Morrow, trading as the Mor- 
row Cereal Co., in this city. This action 
arose out of Morrow’s failure to deliver 
20,000 bbls of winter wheat flour sold to 


the Ogilvie company in October, 1916, for . 


delivery in October and November. The 
judge held that Morrow had defaulted on 
his contract, and the damages were fixed at 
the difference between the original con- 
tract price and amount .plaintiff had to 
pay to replace the flour. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


St. Joun, N. B., May 26.—The flour 
market has been steadier this week than 
for some time. Manitoba flours have not 
changed in price. Ontarios are 70c bbl 
lower. Quotations: Manitoba first patent, 
$15; first clear, $14.60; Ontario blended 
flour, $14.65. All quotations are for car 
lots in wood, f.o.b. track St. John; Hali- 
fax, 5c bbl more. 

Bran has experienced the only change in 
feeds, being quoted at $42 ton by all mills, 
a drop of $3. Middlings still rule at $48. 
Feed flour is offered at $3.15 per bag, or 
$63 ton for Ontarios, while Manitoba mills 
refuse to quote prices. Feed quotations 
are for car lots, bagged, f.o.b. track St. 
John; Halifax, 50c ton more. 

Rolled oats and standard oatmeal un- 


changed at $9.65 and $10.60 bbl, respec- 
tively. 
PIONEER MILLER DEAD 

William H. Fowler, a pioneer in the 
milling industry of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, died on May 23 at St. John, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. For 35 years 
Mr. Fowler has been. manager of the St. 
John Milling Co., manufacturers of corn 
meal. About three years ago he promoted 
the Ia Tour Mills Co., of West St. John, 
and engaged in the milling of hard wheat 
flour. He had succeeded in working up a 
profitable business. He is survived by one 
son, Alexander L., who has been associated 
with him and who will now continue the 
milling interests of his father. The late 
Mr. Fowler was 75 years of age and for 
some years in early manhood was engaged 
in the milling business in the United 
States, returning to St. John 37 years ago. 


Aurrep E. McGrin ey. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., May 26.—There has 
been no change in flour here. The impres- 
sion of the trade is that business in the 
future is going to be on a basis of cash 
wheat operations. At the present time the 
volume of business. is small, with only oc- 
casional purchases by jobbers and bakers 
to supply absolute necessities; Millers 
quote spring wheat patent firsts at $14.60, 
seconds at $14.10, and strong clears at 
$13.90 bbl, in bags, and 30c more in wood, 
in mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
firm. Stocks on spot are small, and offer- 
ings from Ontario millers for prompt or 
future shipment light. Sales of broken 
lots of 90 per cent patents were made at 
$15@15.30 bbl in wood, and at $7.25@7.40 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

On account of the backward season 
throughout Quebec province, demand for 
some lines of millfeed is unusually good, 
and a fair amount of business continues 
to be done in mixed-car lots. The market 
is steady, with sales of bran at $40, shorts 
at $46, and middlings at $48@52 ton, in- 
cluding bags, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of the rolled oats trade has 
been an increased inquiry for supplies for 
export account, and sales of several lots 
were made during the week for June-July 
shipment at a price equivalent to $4.45 
per bag of 90 lbs here. Domestic demand 
is quiet and prices are unchanged, with 
sales of broken lots of standard grades at 
$4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to 
the trade. 

There is a fair demand for American 
No. 2 and No. 3 yellow corn, and sales of 
100,000 bus were made at $1.70@1.71 bu, 
c.i.f., Bay ports. 

Inquiry from foreign buyers for Mani- 
toba barley is steady but, as no ocean 
grain room is available from this port, 
business was impossible. No. 4 barley was 
offered at $1.36 bu, track, and car lots of 
feed grades for domestic account at $1.18 
@1.20, ex-track. 





NOTES 

Smart-Woods, Ltd., bag manufacturers, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, has re- 
sumed dividends at the rate of 5 per cent 
on the common stock, with a declaration of 
14% per cent payable June 1. This is the 
first distribution on the common stock in 
nearly three years. : 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 

neral manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., arrived in the 
city on Monday from the Canadian North- 
west after a three weeks’ tour of that 
section. He stated that the weather had 
been ideal for the growing grain crops, 
and that wheat in some sections was two 
to three inches out of the ground and 
looked well, but that the acreage in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan would probably 
be smaller than last year, while he thought 


Manitoba would make up a good percent- 
age of the shortage. Mr. Hutchison visit- 
ed the mills of his company at Winnipeg, 
Portage La Prairie, Keewatin and Medi- 
cine Hat, and found them all in good 
order and running to full capacity. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirzc, Man., May 26.—The flour 
trade generally throughout the West is 
quiet, although some of the large mills 
report a satisfactory volume of business. 
A further decline of 40c bbl occurred on 
Thursday. Today mills are asking for 
top patents $14.10 bbl, seconds $13.60, and 
first clears $12.80, net, in 98-lb bags, de- 
livered to the retail trade in mixed-car lots 
at Manitoba points. 

Although not so keen as formerly, there 
is still an excellent demand for millfeeds. 
Millers report an exceptionally heavy de- 
mand for. feed this spring from eastern 
Canada. Today’s net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, per ton: bran, $36; shorts, $39; 
special middlings, $47; red dog or feed 
flour, $52; oil cake, $44. 

The domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is quiet, but government or- 
ders of large volume are keeping the 
cereal mills of western Canada actively 
employed. Prices are steady. Rolled oats 
at country points, $3.75 per 80-lb bag, de- 
cans granulated oatmeal, $5 per 98-lb 
bag. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 


There has been only a fair demand for 
cash wheat this week. Trade restrictions 
have resulted in lower values, and prices 
have made several sharp drops. Govern- 
ment agents have been the principal buy- 
ers of all grades. Trading in future grain 
is extremely dull. 

Closing price, in cents per bu, on each 
day of the week: 





in 2n 3n Oct. 
BEOY B2.% oic'c cwsice 278 275 270 213% 
pe rere 275 272 267 210% 
Se: Peer 267 264 259 204% 
BERS BOO vo ce ccuse- ave ees ) Eee 
 ’ Ferree 255 252 247 197 
) Bee 249 246 241 197 

*Holiday. 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The demand for cash oats has been quiet 
throughout the week, with practically no 
inquiry for the lower grades. No. 2 Cana- 
dian western closed at 7014¢ bu at Fort 
William, cash barley at $1.15, and cash 
flaxseed at $3.001,. 


NOTES 


T. Williamson, vice-president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
is in Winnipeg this week. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, with its new chairman, Leslie 
Boyd, has been visiting some of the lead- 
ing grain markets of western states for 
the purpose of studying sample markets 
and their organization. It is probable that 
the Canadian government will order sam- 
ple markets to be opened in western Can- 


‘ada when new-trop trading commences, 


and the board wishes to be in a position to 
deal with this situation when it arises. 

The Echo Milling Co., Ltd., Gladstone, 
Man., contemplates rebuilding its mill at 
that place, providing satisfactory ar- 
rangements for grain can be made. If the 
capacity of the new mill is to be larger 
than that of -the older, it will require a 
wider field of supply, aud this is the prob- 
lem now under consideration. The com- 
pany is in good shape financially, notwith- 
standing its losses in the fire that de- 
stroyed its mill, and if it so decides, is in a 
position to go.on with a new mill at any 
time. 

G. Rock. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 
Spring patent, jute .... 
Spring straights, jute .. 
Spring clears, jute 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.00@14.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute «+--+ $14,00@14.50 
Straight, southern, jute .. «. 12.75 @13.50 
Clear, southern, jute ... 12.00@12.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $14.10@14.60 
Patent, 95 per cent 13.00 @13.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute 11.00@11.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $12.00@12.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute 10.75 @11.25 
MILLFEED—Quotations have changed but 
very little within the week, and the demand 
is also about the same as it was, although 
there is a large amount of feed being manu- 
factured in Chicago right now. Spring wheat 
bran is quoted at $34.50, middlings $37.50; 
winter bran $35.50, middlings $46; red dog, 
$47.50,—in 100-lb sacks. : 
WHEAT—Offerings light; prices sharply 
lower; premiums reduced. No. 2 red, 70@7ic 
over July, and nominally $2.81@2.90; sales 
at $2.85; No. 3 red, 65c over July; sales at 
$2.80; No. 2 hard, 70c over July; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, 70c over July; No. 3 northern, 
46c over, with sales at $2.60. 
RYE—Supply light, demand fair. 
sold at $2.40, and No. 4 at $2.15. 
CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, prices higher. 
Grits $4.24, and meal $4.23, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


$15.00 @15.30 
++ 14.00@14.75 
+ 12.60@12.75 
11.50@12.00 


No. 2 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 191 

Flour, bbis 198 124 161 
Wheat, bus.... 1,105 985 616 
Corn, 870 699 
4,226 2,156 
5 59 122 

Barley, bus.... 436 123 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood 
Hard spring straight, wood 
Fancy clear, jute 
Rye flour, pure, wood 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 
Kansas straight, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
white, 100 Ibs, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton -@ 4.35 
MILLFEED—Dull and lower. Standard 
bran, $31.50; standard fine middlings, $37; 
rye feed, $37; flour middlings, $45@46; hom- 
iny feed, $55; red dog, $47@48; old process 
oil meal, $46.50,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 
WHEAT—Declined 20@30c, with demand 
fair from millers for choice, while off-grades 
were dull and slow to sell. Receipts, 133 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.80@3.15; No. 2, $2.68 
@3.10; No. 3, $2.25@2.70; No. 2 red, $2.75@ 
2.95; No. 3 red, $2.63@2.88; No. 2 hard, 
$2. 80@2. 98, 


lots, per 


$15.00@15.25 
14.25 @14.50 
13.25 @13.85 
12.50@12.65 
11.15 @12.00 
13.25 @13.7§ 


-@ 4.35 


No. 3 nor 
230 @270 
230@ 270 
235 @273 
236 @270 
230 @265 


No. 2 nor 
280@300 
275 @ 295 
280 @300 
275 @295 
270@288 
268 @280 225@260 


BARLEY—Choice malting steady, while 
low-grades were off 2@3c. Receipts, 114 
cars. Maltsters bought sparingly, and busi- 
ness generaily unsatisfactory. Medium, $1.57 
@1.59; No. 3, $1.55@1.59; No. 4, $1.40@ 
1.56%; feed and rejected, $1.25@1.45. 

RYE—Advanced 6c, with demand good 
from millers and shippers for choice. Re- 
ceipts, eight cars. ‘No. 1, $2.37@2.42; No. 2, 
$2.35 @2.41%; No. 3, $2.30@2.40. 

CORN—Declined 6@7c, with demand slow. 
The local trade bought sparingly of yellow, 
while shippers took moderate amounts, 
Millers bought white. Receipts, 121 cars, 


OATS—Declined 9% @1i10c, with demand 
good for all grades. Receipts, 120 cars. The 
local trade bought freely of choice, while 
shippers were in the market at all times. 
Standard, 64@75c; No. 3 white, 64@74c; 
No. 4 white, 63% @73c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipis— -—Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 
43,780 28,160 19,990 
166,250 61,450 122,826 ° 
162,140 65,660 109,846 149,990 
243,080 772,200 308,740 1,357,098 
165,300 274,480 65,250 92,555 

9,480 44,500 11,850 46,268 

360 8=—- 3, 480 1,780 5,859 


No. 1 nor 
- 300@315 
295 @310 


Monday 
Tuesday ... 
Wednesday. 300@310 
Thursday .. 295@302 
Friday .... 288@297 
Saturday .. 280@290 


Flour, bbis.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Barley, bus. 
Rye, bus.... 
Feed, tons.. 


TOLEDO, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent 
Straight 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
July 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
* Asked. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

32,400 60,000 48,600 33,200 

42,000 39,000 11,400 36,400 

43,200 -61,000 22,200 51,300 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 26 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
$13.50@14.00 
12.90@13.25 
11.70@12.35 


10. 10@11. 00 
9.00@ 9.50 


First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear 10.75 @11.25 
Low-grade 9.00@ 9.50 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent $13.50@14.00 


Straight + 12.75@13.25 
11.60@12.00 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-Ib bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.65; hard wheat bran, $1.60; mid- 
dlings, $2.10. At mills to city trade: bran, 
$1.65; middlings, $2.20. 

WHEAT—Demand quiet and dragging, 
with prices 14@16c lower on both soft and 
hard. Receipts, 249 cars, against 267. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 hard, $2.92. 

CORN—Quiet demand, with prices 6@7c 
lower. Receipts, 208 cars, against 353. 
Closing prices: No, 2 corn, $1.62% @1.63%; 
No. 4 corn, $1.62%; No. 2 yellow, $1.63%@ 
1.64; No. 2 white, $1.64@1.65; No. 3 white, 
$1.61% @1.63%; No. 6 white, $1.58%. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.35 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $7.85. 

OATS—Demand slow. . Prices 7@7%c low- 
er. Receipts, 148 cars, against 166. Closing 
prices: standard, 65% @66%c; No. 3 white, 
65@66c; No. 4 white, 62% @64%c; 
mixed, 64c; No. 3 mixed, 62% @63c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

cReceipts— -Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
71,860 103,610 83,600 88,240 
553,380 325,740 661,950 496,770 
394,800 161,060 280,410 290,850 
360,700 186,450 365,820 338,300 
Rye, 1,100 13,310 . 

Barley, bus.. 20,800 4,160 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
May19 May 27 
1917 1916 
20,247 117,999 
15,202 633,438 
947 
24,628 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


red wheat... 
hard wheat.. 


white corn.. 

yellow corn.. 21,125 

oats 12,419 

white oats... 9,16 

white oats. 66,339 139,661 
Standard oats 32,392 5,080 
No: 2 rye 7 730 2,500 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 26 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$13.50@13.90 ist clear.$12.00@12.50 
Straight. 13.00@13.40 Low-gr.. 10.00@11.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $13.60@14 bb! for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $13@ 
13.25 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 66 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is still a sluggish mar- 
ket, with a lower tendency in prices,—per- 
haps 2@4c lower on the week. Shorts con- 
tinue in fairly good demand, without much 
change in prices. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.48@1.52; 


brown shorts, $1.80@1.90; gray, $1.90@2; 
white, $2.25@2.40; corn chop, $3.04@3.05. 
WHEAT—The cash demand was fairly 
good on the week, although certain classes 
of buyers were slow to take hold on the 
steadily declining prices. Milling wheat to- 
day is/ worth about i65c under last week's 
level. Arrivals are fully sufficient to take 
care of the current demand. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
$2.85@2.90; dark and ordinary, $2.79@2.85; 
No. 8, fair to choice Turkey, $2.83@2.87; dark 
and ordinary, $2.74@2.82; No. 4, fair to 
choice Turkey, $2.76@2.83; dark and ordi- 
nary, $2.65@2.75; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.78@ 
2.84; No. 8, $2.72@2.81; No. 4, $2.63@2.78, 
CORN—Cash market was rather slow, with 
declining prices, and today’s sales were 6@8c 
under those of a week ago. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, $1.57@1.58; No. 38, $1.56 
@1.57; white corn, No. 2, $1.57@1.58; No. 3, 
$1.56 @1.57. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
670,950 1,152,900 699,300 630,800 
352,500 176,250 
44,200 270,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... .308,750 
Oats, bus....102,000 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 2,200 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 5,600 32,400 65,600 
Bran, tons... 640 420 3,540 
Hay, tons.... 5,736 11,580 5,596 
Flour, bbls... 4,500 5,500 - 52,500 





DULUTH, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


May 26 1916 
-$15.056@15.20 $5.90@6.00 
5.80@5.90 
5.70@5.80 
4,80@5.00 


First patent, wood.. 
Second patent, wood. 14.80@14.95 
Straight, wood s 
First clear, jute. . 
Second clear, jute... 20. te arm 00 3.25@3.60 
Red dog, jute 60@ 4.75 2.60@2.75 
DURUM AP GS ay Si in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, von b. Duluth: 
y 26 1916 
semolina, jute.$13. by try 50 $5.65 @5.75 
Patent, jute - 12.75@13.25 5.25@5.35 
Cut-straight, jute.... 12.00@12.50 4.75@4.85 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, May 26, were: 
family blend, $15.15; pure white, $15.25; pure 
dark, $13.75; dark blend, $13.25. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
May 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 May 29..34,305 
May 19..31,650 May 20..22,640 May 22..28,000 
May 12..23,215 May 13..19,105 May 15..19,970 
May 6..25,610 May 6..19,400 May 8..19,230 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 
May 26.. May 29.. 
May 19.. May 22.. 
May 12.. y May 15.. 
May 65.. .... May 6. 1,790 May 8.. 
WHEAT—Increased offerings on the de- 
cline and good crop reports caused buyers to 
hold_back, in the belief that purchases may 
be made later at lower prices. Spring futures 
broke 35@49c from the close May 19; durum, 
45@54c. July in each instance proved the 
weakest. The soft condition.in durum as 
compared with spring was due to the fact 
that there were fewer buyers for it. Cash 
was fairly strong, with buyers taking every- 
thing offered. Eastern millers and experters 
were inquiring for supplies that could be 
shipped promptly. Most of stock in elevators 
is sold, waiting movement east; amount 
available for sale is unimportant. Ice and 
storms at eastern end of Lake Superior de- 
layed upbound boats so that elevator load- 
ings were held up. Improvement is looked 
for immediately. As soon as boats arrive, 
shipping will again become active. Stocks 
May 26: 2,365,000 bus domestic and 2,706,000 
Canadian, a total of 6,071,000, against 10,- 
933,000 last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel, spot, May and July: 


Py Si durum—, 
No. 2 


280 @285 
280% 270% @275% 280 
> ag 260% p 4+ fa 265 
260 
258 
251 
y 2 @24 245 2 
May 27, 1916 107% iony 104% 107% 107% 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 


No. 3 

294 @304 
287 @297 
274 @284 
272 @282 
271 @281 

264% @274% 
@279 269 @269 

- 115% 109% @112% 104% @109% 

Duluth grain—closing, prices on track, in 

cents per bushel: 

Oats 

No. 3 white 

- 69% @71% 

67% @70% 


Med. 


May July 
May 90 86265 
May 


No. inor No. 2 nor 
319 @ 


100@150 
100@150 
100@150 
100@145 
100@145 
100 @145 
100@145 

64@ 72 


May 
May 
May 
May 


27, 1916 ....@38% 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth ele 
May 26 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


—— Domes 


Vv 


tic—, ——Bonde.! - 


1917 ° 1916 1916 1917 1916 
i L731 340 ij 


= 48 188 ‘i 
Flaxseed -. 


11,247 1,284 919 88 79 304 


, 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEME\T 


Receipts and shipments by weeks 
Saturday (May 26), at Duiuth-Superi. 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts—, -—Shipme 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 
Spring* ... 488 
Durum .... 298 179 45 229 661 
Winter .... 7 59 20 74 83 
Western .. ... 3 50 |. Cl a 


Totals .. 793 411 (240 2,220 1,287 
. ane 78 
110 
4 
23 
70 
4 1 
*Canadian included in spring. 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRA 


ended 
in 


nts 


170 «6126 1,916 543 


I 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Ma 


(000’s omitted), 


weeks ended Saturday: Receipt 


7 Wheat stocks—, ——grade 


in bushels, and recei) 


s by 


1917 1916 1915 19 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars 
Se 


1 hard .... 17 169 =... 

1 northern. 413 2,446 704 

2 northern. 467 1,038 450 28 
. 3 59 226 46742 j 

eee 95 64 

Rejected ooh Oe ees 1 

No-grade os 10 1 

Sample gr. > oe ee 

Mixed gr... .. rye oes 

Sp’l bin. 3, 414 2,636 288 

Totals ..4,370 6,615 2,250 
Macaroni . 668 3,771 42 
S’western.. 33 543 27 
Western .. ... 4 61 

Totals ..5,071 10,933 2,370 

*Canadian. 

FLAXSEED—Daily declines were 
and, in the end, market closed 12@17c 
close May 19, 
crop outlook and increased acreage infil 
flaxseed. 
small sustained prices. Offerings, 
light, were in excess of demand. Cr 


were disposed to pick up small lots bu 


Action of wheat, fav: 


The fact that visible suppli: 


noted 
inder 
rable 
1enced 
S are 
vhile 
ishers 
t not 


inclined to bid for it, so as to advance prices. 


Receipts continue fair, with shipments 
Stock decreased 191,000 bus. 


tions. Indications are for increase of 2: 
per cent in acreage. Seeding general. 

field operations are completed, it is pr« 
country will have little to sell. 
prices induced free selling of surplus 
ings. 





NEW YORK, MAY 26 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quot 
car lots: Jute sacks we 
Spring patent ....$14.00@14.40 $14.30 
Spring first clears. 12.26@12.65 12.55 
Spring low-grades. 7.85@10.00 ..... 
Winter patent .... 13.00@13.30 13.30 
Winter straights.. 12.60@12.90 12.8( 
Winter low-grades 10.50@11.50 10.80 
Kansas straights.. 13.00@13.70 13.30 


Exports for the week: wheat, 
corn, 46,000; flour, 48,784 bbls, 

WHEAT—It is difficult to quot 
wheat here, Offerings are small, a 
miums have dropped more than 5c 
some cases, Business has been light 
there had been any significant deman: 
would not have reacted. The wheat 
was of American grades, and evident! 
dian wheat continues to be absorbed 
ern lake points. Favorable new-crop 
have had sentimental influence, an: 
authorities believe that, with the 
starting in Texas, there will be s 
crease in offerings of old wheat. It 
unofficially said that the British gov: 
buyers may not take the first run of 
can wheat, so as to reHeve the domes 
situation. Prices for cash wheat 
nominal. 

CORN—Market relatively firm, des: 
clines in futures. Some increase in 
offerings has occurred, however, an 
corn is expected to be moved forwa' 
port business continues small, while ( 
demand is more on a hand-to-mout 
Quotations: new No. 2 yellow corn is 
at $1.77, c.i.f; No. 3 yellow, $1.76, c.i 

OATS—Market heavy. Receipts a! 
000,000 bus the past three weeks, 
times the market has been over Ic } 
parity with Chicago. Export busin 
dropped off, although at the declir 
newed moderate demand developed. 
tions: standards, 71@72%c; No. 2 wh! 
@72%c; No. 3 white, 71@T2c; No. ‘ 
70c; ordinary white clipped, 74@76: 
clipped, 75% @77c. 

RYE FLOUR—Business is light, in 
reflection of the previous excessive 
by small consumers. Prices are 4 
$11.75 @12.76 bbl, 


MILLFEED—Receipts heavier, so ‘ 


Recent 


990,000 


ight. 


The new crop 
~i8 reported going in under favorable « 
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After 
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high 
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elev tors 
nded —, 
B16 1915 
340 16 
61 
79 04 
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is ended 
eric in 
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543 ©6239 
661 53 
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3 7 
25 
22 
253 134 
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in partial 
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ju ted at 
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May 30, 1917 


ket has been barely steady. Favorable crop 
reports in various sections are having senti- 
mental effect, and buying seems to be of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $38; standard middlings, 100’s, $41; red 
dog, $49. City feed: bulk bran $38.40, 100-lb 
sacks $39; heavy feed, in bulk $39.40, 100-lb 
sacks $39; flour middlings, 100’s, $651; red 
dog flour, $52, in bbis. 

CORN MBAL—Market steady, due to light 
offerings. Volume of business light. Mills 
are complaining of the scarcity of cash corn, 
and offerings of meal are not important. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
pbl $8@8.40; fine yellow, 100’s, $3.80@4; 
white, 100’s, $3.80@4; coarse, 100’s, $3.80@4; 
hominy, bbl, $8.10; granulated yellow, $9.35 
bbl; white granulated, $9.60 bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $4.65 @4.75. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 26 


FLOUR—Receipts, 7,239 bbls and 6,907,370 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


spring favorite So .$14.50@15.00 
spring patent ......+- en ee'ne 60% 13.35 @13.75 
Spring first Cle@r ...+eeeeeeeees 12.25@12.76 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 14.50@15.00 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight .erawsecvecsces «e+e 18,.50@13.75 
Patent «ssescees Ts 6060944056 ~ 18.75 @14.00 
Winter straight ....e-ceseeeees 12.75 @13.25 
Kansas patent ...-.«++. a someones 6 13.50 @14.00 
Kansas straight ....-eseseseees 13.25 @13.75 
Kansas first ClO@r ..seeeseseees 12.50@13.00 


MILLFEED—Dull and weaker. 
tions, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$42.00@ 43.00 


Quota- 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 42.50 @ 43.50 
Spring bran, 100-1b sacks— 

Spot ..ceccesecessorevess «+++ 41,00@42.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 35.50 @36.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

Ib aackS .cotasauaesescsscsens 46.50 @ 47.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib SACKS .eesceccecccccece 39.50 @40.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 48.00@49.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 39.50@40.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 41.00@42.00 

WHEAT—Nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Quotations omitted. Receipts, 
920,877 bus; exports, 1,005,610; stock, 1,337,- 
508, 


RYE—Without net change. Supplies 
small, but demand light. Quotations: No. 2 
western, in export elevator, $2.40@2.45 bu; 


small lots of near*by rye, in bags, $1.65 @1.75. 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steadily held. 
Quotations: $11@12.50 per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 
CORN—Offerings light, but trade slow and 
market 3c lower. Receipts, 31,610 bus; stock, 
211,639. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 3 yellow ......-eees- $1.75 @1.76 
Western No. 4 yellow .......eee0% 1.73@1.74 
Western No. 5 yellow .......ee00. 1.71@1.72 


CORN PRODUCTS—Demand only moder- 
ate, but prices steadily held. Quotations: 
100-1b 
Bbis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$8.50@8.60 $4.20@4.25 
Granulated yellow meal 8.60@%&.75 4.25@4.30 
Granulated white meal. 8.90@9.00 4.40@4.50 
Yellow table meal ..... 8.50@8.60 4.20@4.26 


White table meal ..... 4.35@4.40 4.25@4.30 
White corn flour ...... 9.80@9.90 4.85@4.90 
Yellow corn flour ..... 9.50@9.60 4.15@4.20 
Pearl hominy ....-e.e. 8.90@9.00 4.40@4.45 
Hominy and grits, case 2.25@2.30 . @ 


OATS—Dull, and prices declined 7c. Re- 
ceipts, 288,390 bus; stock, 848,199. Quota- 
tions: 


No, 3 white: ssctagchsa vis. dbundvesve 73@74 
Standard wiRGRicicackak) penis eaes be 72@73 
No, 8 white: gisusbasectevatenetians 71@72 
Ne. 4 white cctiiivevecrainacdicsess 70@71 


OATMEAL—Market steady under light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $10.47; 
Patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $10.47@11.94; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in 
wood, $9.10@9.20; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.60@7, 





BUFFALO, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 







Best patent $14.40 @14.50 
Straight ....... - 18.75 @14.00 
First clear 12.50 @12.75 
Low-grade 


Rye, No. 1 

Spring bran, per tom .......eseeeees 

Standard middlings, per ton ......... 

Flour middlings, per ton .........0+. 

Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ..... 

Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 

Gluten feed, BOS BOM ahs 00005400 eeeee . 
Corn Meal, coarse, per tom .......+00% 63.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom .......ee00. 80.00 
Cracked COPH, SIG SN We bees ws cvisceve 63.50 
Cottonse ed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 42.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 45.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 9.75 


_WHEAT—Flat prices for No, 1 northern 
Were the rule, but at the close 90c over Chi- 
cago July was asked. No business was re- 
Ported. Spot wheat scarce. Winter wheat 
unsettled, closing about 20c lower than last 
week. Some sales were made for export. 
se etations: No. 2 white, $2.98; No. 2 red, 
At No, 2 mixed, $2.98,—on track, through 
PE > na -With the market weak, buyers 
bso off and took only what they actually 
pn ed. This left a number of cars on re- 
Sirota hands, most of which were under 
on to wire bids, At the close, no 
: could be obtaimed. Asking prices: No, 
Feral $1.78; No, 3 yellow, $1.72%; No. 4 

ow, $1.70%,—on track, through billed. 
nATS—Prices at the close were 6c lower 

n a week ago, and no demand at that 
N The offerings were light. Closing: 
% 2 white, 69¢; standard, 68%c; No. 8 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


white, 68%c; No. 4 white, 67%c,—on track, 
through billed, - 
BARLEY—Dull. The only offering was a 
lot, now loading, at $1.55, store, Buffalo, 
RYE—None in market, and no inquiry. 


BOSTON, MAY 26 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbi, wood 
Spring, special short patent. ....$14.25@14.50 





Spring, Minneapolis ......... 14.25 @14.50 
Spring, country ..... ey a - 13.25@14.00 
Spring first clear, in cotton ..... 12.00@13.00 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 13.25@14.75 
Winter patent .......ccsccseee + 13.75@14.76 
Winter straight ..... eeeeeeeeee 18.50@14.25 
Winter first clear ..... eeb a0 +++ 13.25@14.00 


MILLFEED—Most grades of wheat feed 
declined $2 ton. A slow demand prevailed, 
with the trade only meeting pressing needs. 
Offerings of near-by stuff meet with some 
inquiry, but demand for mill shipment is at 
a standstill. Oat hulls quiet and unchanged. 
Gluten feed firmly held. Hominy and stock 
feeds lower. Cottonseed meal unchanged. 
Linseed meal a shade lower. Alfalfa meal 
scarce, and held at a high price. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $38; winter bran, $38.25; 
middlings, $40.50@45; mixed feed, $45@48; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $50.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $84; gluten feed, $49.23; hominy 
feed, $58.40; stock feed, $56; alfalfa meal, 
$46; cottonseed meal, $44@46; linseed meal, 
$49.50. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal, with the general 
market lower. Rye flour firmly held. Graham 
flour lower at the close. ‘Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$8.65; bolted, $8.60; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$3.30@3.32; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$3.32 @3.34; rye flour, in sacks, $11.75 @12.50; 
rye meal, in sacks, $10.05; graham flour, 
$11.25@14.50; rolled oatmeal, $9.40; cut and 
ground, $10.81. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





7-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 35,899 87,614 ..... .eeoe 
Wheat, bus...121,761 547,393 77,820 283,744 
Corn, bus..... 33,839 1,900 13,069 10,025 
Oats, . 650,788 647,912 489,864 677,062 
RVG, DUB. 60.0 acres eeees 11,565 42,478 
Barley, bus... 6,828 ....5 seees 63,694 
Millfeed, tons. 20 | rre er Seece 
Corn meal, bbls 800 BOG decee  ‘caeve 
Oatmeal, cases ..... i) es re 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,000 ..... eesce 


Week’s exports: wheat, 447,330 bus; corn, 
21,754; oats, 82,108. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 
4,042,822 bus; corn, 1,060,873; oats, 3,960,536. 


BALTIMORE, MAY 26 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$13.80@14.05 
Spring patent ...vcecccccccecss 13.45 @13.70 
Spring straight ........... ++. 12.95@13.20 
Spring first clear ......... 
Spring second clear 11.20@11.70 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 13.25@13.35 








Winter patent .......... vesoere 13.10@13.20 
Winter straight ...........e5:. - 12.60@12.85 
Winter first clear ........6.0065 12.20@12.45 
Hard winter patent ..........+. 14.20@14.45 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.70@13.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... 11.70@12.20 


Rye flour, pure and blended .... 11.35@12.10 

MILLFEED—Sharply lower on bran, and 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $35@36.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $39@40; soft winter bran, $37@38; 
soft winter middlings, $41@42. 

WHEAT —Declined 32c, with movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 355,381 bus; ex- 
ports, 333,880; stock, 664,148. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, spot and May, $2.87; No. 2 red 
western, spot and May, $2.88. 

CORN—Off 8%c, with demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 269,459 bus; exports, 
36,000; stock, 369,130. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot and May, $1.70; No. 3 track yel- 
low, $1.74; choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$8.25 @8.50. 

OATS—Down 5% @6c, with movement and 
demand good. Receipts, 648,557 bus; exports, 
570,986; stock, 1,602,405. Closing prices: 
standard white, 72c; No. 3 white, 71c, 

RYE—Advanced 7c, with demand large 
and movement fair. Receipts, 207,086 bus; 
exports, 449,966; stock, 223,901. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.42. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 29 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





May 29 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$13.00@13.75 $5.90@6.10 
Second patent, wood. 12.70@13.50 6.75@5.95 


Fancy clear, jute.... .....@11.75 4.90@5.00 
First clear, jute..... 11.25@11.70 4.60@4.75 
Second clear, jute... 8.00@ 9.00 3.10@3.25 
Red dog, jute ..... + evoes@ 4.50 2.70@2.75 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (May 29), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........+.55 $.....@11,80 
Patent cc .eccsnei es ob Gale ced ve He ++ee+@11.70 
CIOBE soccer escccccescevccenccece eeeee@ 7.76 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
va cues 293,900 218,490 306,270 
May 26.... 346,380 266,760 285,675 324,980 
May 19.... 347,895 278,760 328,070 300,885 
May 12.... 363,340 330,135 289,205 325,800 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


June 2... 


June 2... eee 11,280 9,540 18,090 
May 26.... 15,730 80,425 5,870 22,460 
May 19.... 27,580 17,870 17,615 20,230 
May 12.... 39,005 17,810 14,690 36,280 


+ 11.95@12.20° 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Apr. 7. 67 56,850 203,085 200,640 11,140 2,420 
Apr. 14. 67 56,860 221,160 207,530 355 2,040 
Apr. 21. 67 56,850 238,699 189,210 2,040 1,785 
Apr. 28. 66 56,700 243,860 206,285 1,550 460 
May 6. 67 66,600 248,270 182,915 1,545 610 
- 66 57,350 232,240 192,800 355 1,985 
May 19. 64 65,400 230,090 151,145 000 1,960 
. 58 49,650 196,660 151,165 000 3,640 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 29) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

May 29 Year ago 
BPR. cc crcsesoness $.....@27.00 $18.50@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@34.00 20.50@21.00 
Flour middlings... 42.00@43.00 23.50@24.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 47.00@50.00 26.50@27.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

May 29 Year ago 
Standard bran....$.....@32.15 $23.50@24.00 
Stand, middlings.. 38.00@39.15 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 47.15@48.15 28.50@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 52.15@55.15 31.50@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $59.50 @60.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 57.50@58,00 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 56.50@57.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 55.50@56.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.00@ 8.10 
Corn meal, white* .......+..-++ 8.10@ 8.20 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.75 @12.85 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.25@12.35 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 11.75@11.85 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 13.00 @13.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 19.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 20.00@30.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 30.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 22.00 @ 27.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........+. ° -@44.00 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 44.50@45.00 
*Per bbl in sacks, Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
?Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1,25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 
{Nominal. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


May 20.—Since the shutting off of in- 
discriminate option trading two weeks ago, 
the market has steadily declined. Open 
trades have practically all been closed out, 
and continued liquidation at Chicago and 
Minneapolis has had a depressing influence. 
Reports for several days have been that some 
~May longs at Chicago have been quietly 
selling. 

Low points for the week were touched 
today. The spread between high and low 
points in Minneapolis May since May 22 was 
35c; in July, 45%c; in September, 23c. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on May 22, at the close today No. 1 northern, 
May and July wheat were 34c lower; No. 2 
northern, 384@39c lower; September, 10c 
lower. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis during the 
week was inactive. Demand was chiefly for 
the meager offerings of contract grades. The 
best of the light-weight wheat was taken at 
prevailing discounts, but the dull-colored, soft 
wheat was practically unsalable, even though 
sellers asked 15@20c under what they were 
bid for bright wheat of the same weight and 
variety. 

Minneapolis mill buyers came in early each 
day, and bought sparingly. What was left 
Was usually taken for country mill account 
at 1@3c premium, especially if in cars that 
could run out to interior northwestern points, 

Premiums are fully 5c bu lower for the 
week. No. 1 northern is quoted at 40@55c 
over July; No. 2 northern, 30@45c over; No. 
3 northern, 15@30c over; No. 4 wheat, 30c 
under to 10c over. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

May No. 1 nor No, 2 nor No.3 . 
18... 288 @298 283 @298 263° @278 
19... 313% @326% 303% @313% 288% @303% 
21... 306 @319 296 @3806 281 @296 


22... 296 @306 286 @296 271 @286 
23... 288 @298 278 @288 263 @278 
24... 283 @293 273 @283 258 @273 
25... 278 @288 268 @278 253 26 


@ 268 
26... 267% @277% 257% @267% 242% @257% 
28... 257% @267% 247% @257% 282% @247% 
29... 262 @272 247 @262 232 @247 
29*.. 118% @118% 109% @113% 103% @109% 
lt... 137 @142% 183% @139% 129% @136% 

*1916. tJune, 1915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

May No.4 8.G. N.G. May No.4 8.G. N.G, 
23...239% 209 180 26...243% 183% ..... 
24...239% 193 ..... 28...209% 172% 200% 
25...226% 184% ..... 29...212% 170 204% 

Closing prices of May, July and September 

wheat: 
May May July Sept. May May July Sept. 
23...297 243 189 26...284 222% 180 
24...296 238 186 28...266 217% 178% 
265...289% 233 184 29...266 217 182 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
May No.1No.2No.3* May No,1 No.2 No. 8* 
23...256 250 228 26...340 286 ..... 
24...263 248 229% 28...235 230 ..... 
25...346 841 ..... 29...287 232 210 
*Average of closing prices, 
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WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 27 

May 26 May 19 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,511,830 1,904,000 1,793,330 
Flour, bbis ...... 28,898 24,081 6,452 


Millstuff, tons ... 1,031 1,572 1,129 
Corn, bus .. i 

Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 
Flaxseed, bus 





64,000 


53,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: May 27 

May 26 May 19 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,270,590 1,347,600 520,290 
Flour, bbis ...... 365,350 355,624 269,679 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,120 15,540 9,611 
Corn, BUS 4 vccces 96,600 141,570 53,760 
Oats, bus ....... 736,560 657,190 ‘781,420 
Barley, bus ..... 360,620 395,200 488,160 
Rye, bus ........ 50,160 73,670 39,550 
Flaxseed, bus ... 35,280 28,800 4,280 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: May 27 May 29 

May 26 May19 1916 191 


No. 1 hard ..... 19 27 28 1 
No. 1 northern... 127 129 359 144 
No, 2 northern... 140 222 406 256 
No. 3 ..... eccse 200 265 155 244 
Ws, 4. vncavasece 411 592 62 103 
Rejected ....... vee eee 23 18 
No-grade ....... 18 54 15 26 
Sample grade... 222 276 18 17 











Totals, spring.1,137 1,565 1,066 809 
Hard winter ... 99 89 288 464 











Macaroni ...... 110 143 74 23 
) ee 153 143 108 85 
Western ........ 50 64 23 61 

Totals ........ 1,549 1,994 1,559 1,432 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): May 27 May 29 
May 26 May19 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... 308 378 594 42 
No. 1 northern... 679 865 2,832 1,616 
No. 2 northern... 617 830 1,864 1,100 
Other grades....3,555 3,902 4,091 1,265 
Totale .....00. 5,159 5,975 9,381 4,023 
In 1914 ....... TG,600. UE3GE iocce eeeee 
In 1913 ....... 16,568 27,290 .ocoe sevss 
Im 1913 ..cccse 20,679 22,088  .ciee = cvces 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES ; 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 164 @166 68 @69 233@236 105@145 
23. 164% @166% 67 @68 233@236 105@145 
24. 160 @162 64 @65 232@235 1056@145 
25. 162 @164 62% @63% 233 @235 106@145 
26. 154% @156% 60 @61 2383@235 100@145 
28. 149% @150% 61 @62 233@235.100@145 
29* 71%@ 72 60%@50% 116@117 67@ 72 
*1916. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain im public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
. May 27 May 29 May 30 

May 26 May19 1916 1915 1914 

Corn ... 95 129 64 242 2 
Oats ...4,873 5,339 1,871 622 570 
Barley... 489 562 119 154 588 
Rye ...+ 8 140 205 27 101 
Flaxseed, 129 147 80 38 259 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 
Tues Wed ThursFri Sat Mon 
22 23 24 25 26 28 
Mpls. .....299 297 296 289% 284 266 
Duluth ...299 297 296 289% 284 266 
Kans. City...... 286 284 280 276. ..... 


JULY WHEAT 
Mpls. .....251 243 238 233 222% 217% 
Duluth ...255% 247% 241 236 225% 220% 
Chicago ..232 227 222 217% 211 206 
St. Louis..228% 224 218% 214% 209% 204 
Kans. City.232 . 230 225 221% 216% 210 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. .....192 189 185 184 180 178% 
Chicago ..205 201 193% 188 184 183 
St. Louis..208 204% 197% 192 189 185 


Kans. City.205 200 192 186 182% 182 
Winnip’gt 210% 204% §....197 192% 191% 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t ...301 293 288 283 272% 262% 


Duluth*t .299 297 296 289% 284 266 
Chicago*t {....308 {§....292 285 ..... 
St. Louist— 
2 hard ..310 f....9.... 293 29 Gucce 
D9 . 708 66 .BOT Feces Gesee 906 = Facer Feces 


2 hard ,.297% 296% 290 286 284% 275 

2 red ...291% 285 286% 283% 280 274 
Milw’kee*t.302% 305 302 292% 285 275 
Winnip’g* 275 267 §....255 249 244 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {No quotation. §Holiday, 


* Kans. Cityt— 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
May 23 ... 160 231 1388 27 722 674 
May 24 ... 191 190 79 

















May 25 ... 198 210 65 261,098 705 
May 26... 225 247 181 65 ‘926 6555 
May 28 ... 420 398 113 65 696 1,028 
Saw 80. ins BAS 8a ee Ba PR eves 

Totals.. 1,409 1,276 625 218 4,235 3,587 


*Holiday. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was ied by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 2;-wire hoops, 1; patent 
hoops, 1; total cars, 8. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
20,015 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 108,700 patent hoops, 54,700 wire 
hoops and 8,100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


1 
1915 
6,075 
6,075 
16,405 
13,065 


1914 
15,480 
15,480 
14,090 
22,825 


1916 

4,925 
12,425 
14,120 
14,160 


1917 
May 26..*20,800 
May 19.. 28,565 
May 12.. 17,390 
May 6.. 19,650 
April 28. 32,305 13,676 12,725 21,430 
April 21. 20,435 14,665 9,140 23,270 


*These figures include 1,570 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........$10.00@10.50 
Gum staves, > 
Basswood heading, set 

Birch heading, a -inch, set. 
Patent hoops, 6 ft. eecvece 
Patent hoops, 5% he M 

Birch staves, M . 

Beech staves, M ....... 
Hickory hoops, M aves 

Head linings, carload, M. 

Head linings, smal! lots, M. 40@ 


Special reports to The estheinatainn Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. r—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops sold 

May 26.... 2 1,500 915 

May 19.... 4 1,985 2,960 

May 12.... 4 3,185 2,500 

May 6....4 3,720 3,446 

April 28... 3 1,415 980 

April 21... 4 3,685 3,480 

Following are the points reporting: 
bault, Red Wing and Shakopee. 


Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills have not made 
any sales of oil cake for ,export in the last 
week. There is a demand from England for 
cake on the basis of $50 per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b. 
New York, but the scarcity of ocean tonnage 
prevents sales. Consequently, cake is slow 
and $1@2 ton lower for the week, at about 
$44 ton, Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
subsided, and prices have slumped $1 ton. 
Buyers are uninterested, and quotations are 
unsettled at $44.50@45 ton, car lots, f.0.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet at $1.22@1.23 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Flax-seeding is still going on in the North- 
west. Demand for seed is good, and ship- 
ments from Minneapolis to the interior are 
said to be heavier than ever before. A lot 
of flax is being sown on old ground, in addi- 
tion to new breaking. Indications are that 
the acreage in the Northwest sown to flax is 
going to be unusually large this year. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—, -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 22 ...$3.39 . 3.38 
May 23 ... 3.35 ° 3.29% 3.32 
May 24... 3.35 3.29% 3.32 
May 26 ... 3.35 3.29% 3.32 
May 26 ... 3.29 3.24 3.26 
May 28 ... 3.16 3.14% 3.17 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 64 88 12 129 80 38 
Duluth 83 10 23 1,285 1,363 1,223 


@ 
. > 11.00@11.50 
- 10.60@10.75 
- 9.26@ 9.75 


Fari- 





Totals.... 147 98 35 1,414 1,443 1,261 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to May 26, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
- 7,465 6,200 484 779 


Minneapolis 
4,820 7,417 6,589 


Duluth 


14,962 11,020 7,901 6,368 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: May 27 May 29 
Destination— May 26 May19 1916 19156 
London 3,000 14,000 27,381 11,693 
19,000 





Rotterdam ..... 
Bergen 
Copenhagen ... 
Norway, Sweden 
Cuba 

Hayti 

San Domingo .. 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America .. 


6,000 
26,000 





59,000 248,308 260,831 


, to good demand and steady. 
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Mobilizing the Railroads 
Pig sya D. C. May 26.—One of 
t problems before the President 
jo advisors, including the Council of 
National Defense, has been that of trans- 
portation, with a view to accommodating 
not only the army and navy in the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, but in 
the quick carriage of immense quantities 
of food nnge cree Probably no one big 
problem has been worked out to better 
effect than that involving the railroads. 
With several railway presidents here con- 
stantly, working with Daniel Willard, 
chairman of the committee on transporta- 
tion of the Council of National Defense, 
plans have developed that practically 
amount to government ownership of the 
railroads during the war. 

It had been thought for a time that it 
would be best to have no legislation 
passed concerning the roads, but the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he would like a 
— assed giving him authority to use the 

s in such ways as he sees , and a 
bill for that purpose has been introduced 
in Congress. 

He will have as his hearty co-workers 
the officials of the railroads themselves. 
When the war traffic starts in heavily, 
there will be orders given for great con- 
solidations in handling freight; many pas- 
senger trains between competing points 
will be abandoned, so as to make use of 
their locomotives for freight purposes. 
In these ways every endeavor will be made 
to meet the demands of shippers, as well 
as to handle the vast business that will 
follow the assembling of armies. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Goods Lost in Transit 

When a customer places an order for 
goods to be ship by the seller from a 
distant point, and nothing is said as to the 
place where ownership of the goods is to 
pass to him, it passes when the seller has 
placed the goods in transit. And, accord- 
ing to a late decision of the Minnesota 
supreme court, this rule of law is not af- 
fected by the fact that the buyer has the 
right to inspect the goods on their arrival 
to ascertain whether they are of the qual- 
ity bargained for. (Lieb Packing Co. vs. 
Trocke.) 

“The right of inspection is only a right 
to examine the feos oy see whether they 
conform to the contract,” says the court. 
“If they do so conform, the title is held to 
have passed as of the date of the shipment. 
. . . The purchaser has, by making of 
the contract, committed himself in ad- 
vance to the acceptance of the goods. The 
fact that the carrier does not carry the 
mee through so as to give the buyer an 

eee to inspect is no fault of the 

The carrier may be liable for his 
failure. The carrier is the buyer’s agent. 
As between seller and buyer, the goods 
while in transit are at the risk of the buy- 
er. The fact that they are lost in transit 
does not affect the passage of title.” 

We do not, however, interpret the de- 
cision in this case as meaning that the 
buyer might not avoid liability for the 
agreed price of goods lost in transit by 
showing that by reason of failure of the 
goods shipped to conform to the contract 
he would have been entitled to reject the 
shipment, if that fact can be established. 

A. L, H. Srneer. 


World’s Grain Shipments 

World’s wheat and corn shipments by 

weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 27 May 29 
Wheat— May 26 May19 1916 1915 
America 4,800 13,532 6,091 
India eaae 560 32. =: 11,600 
Argentina .... 1,369 1,792 4,015 
Australia és 1,120 1,082 ..«... 
Others bee 16 76 64 


6,970 7,865 16,464 11,760 
1,7 1111 2,442 3,201 


ssees 63,400 
cove 12,198 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
May 29.—For the week, corn was in fair 
Choice yellow 
grades and country offerings were in best 
request. No. 3 yellow closed today at $1.47% 
@1.48% bu; other grades, $1.38 @1.48%. 

Oats were in good export demand, but 
owing to car scarcity, few sales were made. 
Local buying was fair. Offerings, however, 
have been light, and were cleaned up daily. 
Closing prices today: No. 8 white, 59%@ 
60%c bu; No. 4 white, 59@60c. 

Rye continued in good milling and ship- 
ping demand. Offerings were light, and un- 
equal to the requirements. No. 2 closed at 
$2.33@2.35 bu today. 

Malting barley was quite active, but offer- 
ings continued limited. Feed grades were 
quiet and hard to place. Closing range to- 
day, $1@1.43 bu, 








bm ., wheat 


51,064 
9,665 





Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

a From 
Phila- 
Balti- del- 
more phia 


seen seer 


Bos- 
ton 


To— 
Aberdeen ....... éu%e 
Bristol .csrccccce 


Cardiff ...eseeee0 1 


wane eee 


eee eeee 


> 116.00 115.00 
0 115.00 115.00 
BOR dc vecend 115.00 115.00 

8t. ‘Jonn’s, N. F... \ 
Rate from Newport News “to “Liverpool, 


$1.10; London, $1.10. 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany ......... 23.1 Philadelphia .... 21. 
Baltimore .... Philadelphia*® ... 
Balitimore* Philadelphiaft ... 
Baltimoret Pittston ........ 3 
Portland ........ 
Portland® ....... 
ewan . 
Quebec . 
0 Richfield Spring 
8 Rochester ...... 
.8 Rockland ....... 
0 | oem nt il ecee 
8 Scranton . 2 
8 Stanstead 
0 
.8 
8 
0 
0 


DSSenesrRessssksrrer 


eeevecese 23.0 
Buffalo ..... 


Hornelisville 6% 
Ithaca ..... 
Montreal* 


New York ...... 2 
New York* ..... 2 
New Yorkt .....2 Chicago (local). 
Ogdensburg ..... 2 Wilkes-Barre ... 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail, tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


Syracuse 
Troy .... 
Utica 
Wayland ... 


05-06 0p ts tienes 
MMA SHOSNOS-¢ 
co 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot | 
Boston ... 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 4.6 
New York. 22.0 
Philadelp’a 21.0 
Baltimore. 20.0 
Portiand.. 22.0 
Montreal. . 21.0 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts ané other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. fMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon ......... Portage la Prairie 
Moose Jaw ...... Broadview ....... 1 
Medicine Hat..... Swift Current .. 
Calgary ........- Saskatoon ... 
Edmonton . e Outlook ... 
Winnipeg ........ Lenore 
Rapid City ...... Coutts .... 
Lethbridge ....... Red Deer ..... 
Coronation ....... 

Oats and barley take the same rate 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
To; Chicago 
Jacksonville ... 29.4 
Macon ...... 
New Orleans 
Birmingham .... 
Montgomery 


Atlanta 
Savannah 
Athens ... 
Augusta .. 
Charleston ... 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





t To ~~ 

Minneapolis Chicago 
7% 

eves 38% 

oeccccnecss SO 


Townsend, Mont. ... 
Glendive, Mont. 


Gallatin. Valley, Mont. 
Miles City, Mont. ..... 
Billings, Mont. 


May 30, 1917 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates a flour for 4 tic shi all. 
rail, City to points nameu, in 
cents per r 100 Ibs: 
ae 


New ax. hae ional ee . 

Philadelphia eccvcvveesccccces SUee 

Pittsburgh 

Albany 

Syracuse .... 

Va. com. points . 

Scranton .... 

Baltimore .... 

Washington .... 

Detroit ......... 

Rochester ...ccccccccvcccccss 

Cleveland 

LOWS VENG -. oces ceccsccciccsecs 
Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for ex; 

Kansas City to ports named: 

Lake-and-rai] 

5 





26.8 
24.5 


Come ewer eee eneeeee 


OOo eee eee eweeaeeeee 
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Boston ....... 
New York .......... 
Philadelphia .... 
Virginia ports .......eeeeeees 
St. John, N, B, ......... 
Baltimore ........ 
Halifax 

Portland, Maine .. vee 
Montreal .. 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoteé at the head of this department. 
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ST, LOUIS 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.60 
Boston ........ 22.50 
Philadelphia 18.50 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 
Albany ........ 19.80 
Syracuse ...... 17.60 
Va. com. points, 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Baltimore ..... 
Washington .... 
Detroit ........ 
Newport News.. 17 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rochester ...... 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis ... 


17.50 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 

Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston .....+++. 16 
Philadelphia .... . it 
Baltimore .. 
Richmond ...... 
Norfolk ....... 
Washington, D. C. 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va. sccccee 
Albany ....++0.- 
Utica ... 
Syracuse 
Rochester ..... 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ......14.5 Boston .. 
Rochester ..... Philadelphia .... 
Troy ... Pittsburgh 
Syracuse ..... 
New York ...... 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 26 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Baltimore .. 878 1,585 
Boston 574 
Buffalo 733 
Chicago 3 5,717 
Detroit 139 
Duluth 
Galveston ... 
Indianapolis. 
Kansas City. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. . 
New Orleans. 
Newp. News. 


Peo 

Philadelphia. 

St, Louis. 266 
Toledo 270 
Lakes 4,068 


Totals..... 26,478 2, 19,731 6 
May 19, 1917°30,173- 3,872 22,907 1,15 
May 27, 1916 44,811 15,766 14,774 99° 
May 29, 1915 19,082 12,795 12,623 g 
May 30, 1914 29,775 4,409 8,144 

Changes for the week: Decreases- 
3,695,000 bus; corn, 1,141,000; oats, 3,! 
rye, 507,000; barley, 355,000. 





W Vheat, 
6,000; 





Northwestern Flour Output—Expc'ts 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mil!s wit 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to May 19, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
—Output—,_ — Exports) 
1916-17 1915-16 1616- -17 1 = -16 
Minneapolis ...12,812 15,540 834 1,298 
Duluth-Superior 788 1,123 59 
65 outside mills 7,185 9,108 138 


Totals....... 20,785 26,771 1,031 
The same milis consumed wheat 


period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follow a 
1915- 


69,930 

5,053 
40,986 
aie 


Totals ve ccececcscsccveccss 98582 116,969 


193 
“1,568 
in this 


s: 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior ........ 
65 outside mills ...... 
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May 30, 1917 . 
EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Reasons for Partial Removal of Embargo on 
Exports of Wheat and Flour—General 
Shortage of Argentine Crops 

Buenos Ames, April 28.—As a result 
of a revised estimate, the Argentine gov- 
ernuent has come to the conclusion this 
week that about 100,000 metric tons (3,- 
675,000 bus) more of wheat can be allowed 
to leave the country without endangering 
the home supply. This eo! will be 
allotted to Brazil, Norway and 
Paraguay, whose local diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have applied for quantities 
varying from 70,000 tons, in the case of 
Spaiu, down to 8,500 tons in the case of 
Norw:ty. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S ARRANGEMENT 


With regard to Great Britain, a special 
arranvement has been made which will 
be best understood from the following 
undertaking signed by the Buenos Aires 
representative of Sanday & Co: 

“Mr. H. Brancker petitions the na- 
tional government for authority to export 
to the Continent of Europe 180,000 tons 
of wheat and 20,000 tons of flour, which, 
according to duly authenticated docu- 
ments, he had acquired prior to the decree 
of March 26, 1917, prohibiting the export 
of this cereal. 

“Mr. Brancker undertakes, in exchange 
for this concession, to replace in the port 
of Bucnos Aires, during the months of 
July to September of 1917, should the 
Argentine government require it, 200,000 
tons of wheat of a quality equal to that 
exported, having a minimum basis of 78 
kilos per hectolitre, from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, or any other foreign country should 
the harvest be a failure in the two colonies 
referred to, This return shall be made 
for exclusive account of the petitioner, 
and with the sole object of leaving matters 
in the same state as they are at present by 
reason of the prohibitory decree. 

“The grain production of the British 
colonies having been requisitioned by the 
British government, the British minister 
(in Buenos Aires), duly authorized by his 
government, guarantees on behalf of that 
government the strict fulfillment of the 
present agreement in all its parts.” 

At the time the Argentine government 
embargo came into force, Great Britain’s 
unshipped wheat purchases here amounted 
to 310,000 tons. About 40,000 tons left 
under the concession which permitted 
steamers loading wheat or flour, or in port 
for that purpose, to complete loading. 

My personal opinion is that the return 
of the 200,000 tons now released will not 
have to be exacted. 


ORIGIN OF THE EMBARGO 


As I cabled on March 27, the Argentine 
government prohibited, as from that date, 
the export of wheat and flour until further 
orders. The decree took every one by 
surprise, although such a possibility, it is 
true, had been contemplated. The govern- 
ment, basing its calculations on official 
figures compiled by the ministry of agri- 
culture, assumed that further exports of 
Wheat :nd flour’ could not take place with- 
out the country-ineurring the risk of a 
~ ? for home consumption and for 
seed. 

At the time the decree was issued, a 
number of vessels were loading wheat at 
different ports, while others had arrived 
express!y for that purpose. Yielding to 
Teprescntations made to it, the government 
consen!«d to let steamers in the conditions 
mentioned load with wheat on giving a 
satisfaclory proof of their contract so to 
do. It vas announced, however, that such 
an exer ption would not apply to vessels 
on the way to this country. 


THE COAL DANGER 


This country is almost entirely depend- 
ent for its coal supply upon British or 
United States sources. The British de- 
mand tr wheat made it worth while to 
send coil here for the sake of this much- 
needed return cargo. It is only logical, 
therefore, that with an embargo on wheat 
exports. the coal supply of Argentina 
from the United Ki would be seri- 
ously diminished. It was apparently be- 
lieved at first that such coal would be sup- 
plied from the United States. It was soon 
Suggested, however, that the entry of the 
United States into the war, and subse- 
quent diplomatic conferences between the 
British and American governments, would 
result in the probability of coal imports 


from the United-States being likewise cur- 
tailed or stopped. 


FLOUR MILLERS PROTEST 


On March 28 a meeting to discuss the 
situation was held by representatives of 
the following flour mills: Central, Argen- 
tino, Santa Lucia, Nuevo, General Mitre, 
Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, Con- 
stitucion, Italiano and Independiente. It 
was unanimously resolved to present a 
note to the minister of agriculture to the 
following effect: 

“That taking as a basis the figures pub- 
lished by the statistical department of the 
ministry of agriculture, the 1916-17 wheat 
harvest was calculated at 2,106,320 metric 
tons, and the stock remaining over from 
the preceding year at 650,000 tons, giving 
a total of 2,756,320 tons. These figures 
allow us to suppose that, in spite of about 
500,000 tons of wheat and flour having 
been exported up to the present, there 
ought still to exist a considerable export 
surplus, as we are aware that. there are 
large stocks in the mills and at the ports 
of the republic. 

“We ask, therefore, that in the event of 
the conviction being arrived at that such 
a surplus does exist, its exportation may 
be permitted, subject to its oe convert- 
ed into flour. Assuming that authoriza- 
tion were given for the export of 300,000 
tons of wheat, that quantity could easily 
be loaded within 15 days. If, however, 
the same quantity were converted into 
flour, it would take four months to ship it, 
and as exports would be gradual, the gov- 
ernment would always be in a position at 
any moment to prohibit them. 

“We beg to call the attention of the 
minister of agriculture to the fact that at 
the present time Brazil is studying the de- 
sirability—in view of the action of the 
Argentine government—of removing all 
duties on the importation of North Ameri- 
can flour, putting a stop thus to the nego- 
tiations which the Argentine government 
has been prosecuting with the object of 
obtaining the annulment of the decree of 
the government of Brazil which accords 
a 30 per cent preferential tariff to North 
American flour. Should this intention be 
carried into effect, we may consider the 
Brazilian market as totally lost to the Ar- 
gentine milling industry. Brazil in recent 
years has been the destination of 100,000 
tons of Argentine flour annually.” 


GRAIN PRICES 


The embargo temporarily lowered 
prices, though only a little, but they have 
since gone up again, and to higher levels 
than before. following table shows 
closing prices for cash grain at Buenos 
Aires, in Argentine currency, per 100 
kilos: 


Wheat 


(barletta) Linseed Oats Corn 
$8 


March 1 ... $13.80 $21.00 85 $8.50 
March 8 ... 14,10 21.00 9.00 8.75 
March 15 ... 14.25 21.50 9.00 8.85 
March 22 ... 14.80 21.00 9.20 9.40 
April 6 ..... 13.50 20.80 9.40 9.20 
April 12 ..... 14.30 20.80 9.90 9.50 
April 23 ..... 15.60 . 


Prices have almost doubled since last 
year, when (March 16) quotations were: 
wheat, $8.70; linseed, $11.80; oats, $4.45; 
corn, $5.15. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLYING SEED 


The government has issued a decree 
ordinary that seed shall be provided to all 
farmers unable to afford its purchase, and 
appointing two committees to acquire the 
seed and to distribute it. One committee 
has its uarters in the city of Rosario, 
and is to deal with the necessities of the 
provinces of Cordoba and Santa Fe. The 
other is domiciled in the city of Buenos 
Aires, and will attend to the wants of the 
remaining cereal districts. 

Furthermore, the pone of Buenos 
Aires province has nominated a com- 
mittee to act similarly for agriculturists 
in the south of that province, allotting a 
sum of $800,000 for the purpose. e 
railway companies, the importers, the ex- 
porters, and the landlords are each assum- 
ing a proportion of the liability incurred 
by these seed advances. 


THE CORN SITUATION 


The following official report summarizes 
the condition of the corn crop: 

The following tables show the areas 
sown with corn which ‘have been totally 
lost, and the areas still harvestable, to- 
sg with the first forecast of the yield. 

figures shown are still subject to 
modification because, in the present agri- 
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cultural year, normal practices have been 
to a certain extent reversed. The lateness 
in sowing, as likewise the drouth condi- 
tions which caused that delay, have in- 
creased the proportion of late-sown corn. 
The early-sown seedlings attained the least 
development, and it is among them that the 
greatest total losses have occurred. 

The late sowings, favored generally by 
copious rains, have been page vanatohe 4 the 
locusts, which have already devou ex- 
tensive areas, and also by grubs and 
worms, which have been very prevalent 
this year, and they have been threatened 
up to the time of maturity by early frosts 
and absence of hot weather for the com- 
plete ripening of the grain, and for assur- 
ing its good condition to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the export trade. 

The yields estimated may still have to be 
reduced, because in many districts the 
prevailing lack of pasture and the low 
yield which is anticipated from the corn 
will result in the plantations being used as 
forage for draft animals, or in their be- 
ing sold standing, to “estancieros” with 
lean cattle to save or to strengthen so that 
they may pass the winter in good condi- 
tion. Many plantations among those con- 
sidered totally lost have already been dis- 
posed of in the form of fodder. 


CORN CROP, 1916-17 


Provinces Pro- 
and -—Area (hectares), duction 
terri- Harvest- (metric 
tories— Sown Lost able tons) 
B. Aires..1,405,470 470,620 934,850 691,000 
Santa Fe.1,250,500 812,000 438,500 306,600 
Cordoba . 570,000 342,000 228,000 91,200 
Entre Rios 84,000 55,000 29,000 21,000 
Pampa .. 29,600 20,000 9,600 4,800 
Others ... 290,000 20,000 270,000 380,000 





Totals 3,629,570 1,719,620 1,909,950 1,494,600 
The production above forecasted —— 
sents an average yield per harvestable hec- 


_tare of 783 kilos, but if the calculation 


were made over the total area originally 
sown, as has been done in preceding years, 
the figure would be 412 kilos per hectare. 

The following figures relate to the last 
decade: 


Yield per 

Hectares Production hectare 

Year— sown (tons) (kilos) 
1907-08... 2,719,260 3,456,000 1,271 
1908-09... 2,973,900 4,500,000 1,513 
1909-10... 3,005,000 4,450,000 1,481 
1910-11... 3,215,250 703,000 219 
1911-12... 3,422,000 7,515,000 2,196 
1912-13... 3,830,000 4,995,000 1,307 
1913-14... 4,152,000 6,684,000 1,610 
1914-15... 4,203,000 8,260,000 1,965 
1915-16... 4,017,850 4,093,000 1,018 
1916-17... 3,629,570 1,494,600 412 

EXPORTS 


Grain exports from Argentina between 
Jan. 1 and March 15, shortly before the 
embargo went into effect, were as follows, 
together with the figures for the same 
period in 1916 (in metric tons of 2,204.6 
Ibs): 

1917 1916 


WEBEL: Sicwacakesnnabuecs 466,616 459,385 
SIG 6. Saas cicbbiw ers cces 274,466 458,061 
DNR es chip uthe Seton 25,477 234,597 
OOM gl sas sckkks ak 69,932 133,151 
W. J. Lames 





Argentine Exports 
Exports from Argentina from Jan. 1 to 
April 6, 1917, in metric tons of 2,204.6 Ibs, 
with comparisons, were: 


Destination— Wheat Flour Corn Linseed 
9 72. 


U. Kingdom... 53,249 ..... .778 1,025 
France ....... 86,5338 ..... 28,972 3,119 
BOON - 6c ocevses 15,109 ..... 10,682 1,928 
Holland ...... 25,656 ..... 42,795 9,669 
Sweden ....... 8,098 75 21,973 2,000 
Denmark 17,729 =... 27,591 4,249 
Spain ........ 4,085 106 «66,508 2,937 
Brasil ....... $5,150 4,681 ..... 118 
For orders ....274,036 ..... 127,421 523 
Oth. countries. 5,373 534 3,334 2,424 








5,395 342,054 


crews 696,506 23,159 493,405 279,246 
1915 ....+. 976,992 18,764 807,166 299,825 
1914 ....-. 639,558 25,265 356,805 467,709 
1913 ...... 1,579,118 26,354 544,357 395,639 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 
northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
years for last 10 crop years (fractions omit- 
ted): : 

om Crop of. ‘ 
"OT "08 "09 °10 ‘11 "12 "13 '14 15 °16 
Sept.... 103100 98102100 95 86112 94169 





Oct.... 111 98 97 96100 90 80112 97174 
Nov.... 102102 98 92 98 83 83119 103 195 
Dec.... 103 99-99 90 94 80 83119110175 
Jan.... 108 99103 94 95 82 85 136 122179 


Feb.... 106106102 91 97 84 89153 122170 
March.. 109111104 90 91 85 90149 109 187 
April... 106120102 91103 90 90 156 115 230 
May.... 112124 96 95104 93 94159117... 
June... 1041380 93 97107 97 92133111... 
July.... 105180111 96107 97 92134118... 
Aug.... 108111108 99106 94109113149... 
Average 

of yrs. 106111101 94100 89 89133114... 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mixn., May 28.—Flour busi- 
ness was very quiet and light in volume 
last week. weakness in wheat has 
frightened the trade away. Radical down- 
ward revisions of quotations have been 
made daily, and few buyers have been 
willing to book under such a condition. 


The only buyers were those prscreng, 2c 
e 


need of = Many large users 
stocks on hand or are covered by con- 
tracts. Mills are chiefly occupied with 
making deliveries on old contracts, and 
are not pressing new offerings. Some 
bakers are believed to be pretty low on 
stocks, and must soon replenish. Family 
buying is back to normal. 

e decline in patent flour for the week 
was $2 or more bbl. The car situation 
shows no improvement, but boats are mov- 
ing more freely and cargo shipments are 
relieving mill troubles. 

Durum. flour was very slow. New busi- 
ness is of no importance and buyers are 
awaiting more settled conditions. Mill 
quotations were lowered $2.75@8 per bbl 
on the week. 

Rye continues to advance, the flour mov- 


ing upward 25c bbl last week. Buyers do _ 


not like to take hold on the top of sharp 
advances, but must cover requirements 
from hand to mouth. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,410 bbls flour, or 54 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 31,650, or 88 per cent, the 
previous week, and 15,700, or 44 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Offerings of millfeed are limited, and 
the trade is picking up small lots in a 
quiet way. Red dog is strong and higher, 
but otherwise the list is inclined to easi- 
ness. 

NOTES 

Late loadings of grain last week aggre- 
gated 1,500,000 bus, and elevators are 
cleaning out rapidly. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will be 
closed Memorial Day, and elevators and 
mills will observe the holiday. 

Rye strong, closing 2@3c higher than a 
week ago. Oats and barley offerings were 
light, and the undertone easier. 

The high rate on grain is attractive to 
package freight boats, and where they can 
fill out some space with that commodity 
they go after it. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., New York, and H. Baxter, Buf- 
falo, visited the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co. offices May 26. 

The Duluth Board of Trade subscribed 
$20,000 to the Liberty Loan bonds, and 
the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing As- 
sociation $60,000. 

Frank H. Higgins, of Ely, Salyards & 
Co., and Walter C. Poehler, of Minne- 
apolis, have been elected to membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 

A considerable number of bulkhead and 
part cars are showing up daily in the re- 
ceipts, indicating that country elevators 
are getting well cleaned out. 

Accumulations of flour and feed in rail- 
way sheds are being reduced, and this 
operates to release cars tied up here. At 
one time, with the warehouses filled, about 
2,500 cars were on track loaded with flour. 

The. water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is firm at 7c bu. Shippers showed 
interest, and occasional charters- were 
made. Delayed movement due to ice in 
Lake Superior is stimulating demand for 
tonn 

The Robert Barnes Steamship Co., of 
which Captain Alex McDaougall is presi- 
dent and Julius H. Barnes. vice-president, 
will locate its yards on St. Louis Bay at 
the old Ironton plant. It expects to em- 
ploy 600@1,200 men, and will build boats 
and operate them itself. 

Heavy winds massed- the ice at the east- 
ern end of Lake Superior badly last week, 
and elevator loadings at Duluth-Superior 
dropped off. With freer movement of 
boats, they are increasing. The wind has 
blown almost continuously for weeks from 
the northwest keeping the harbor entrance 
blocked with ice, 

Cash wheat has declined sharply with 
the future, but the basis of trading was 
well maintained. No marked demand was 
in evidence, but daily offerings were 
picked up easily. No. 1 northern still 
sells at Minneapolis May price, No. 2 at 
5c and No. 3 at 15@30c under May. Du- 
rum is weaker, selling at 5c under May 
for No. Pand 5c under No. 1 for No. 2. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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(Continued from page 622.) 
contract grades, that is, No. 2 northern or 
better. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted at 45c bu over July, 
with the softer varieties slow at 40c over. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,660,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 241,000 bus, 
against 1,272,000 in 1916. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 240,000 bus the past three days. 
Total May 29, was about 4,919,000 bus, 
against 9,441,000 in 1916. 

Based on the close today (May 29), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $2.09 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.99; for light-weight, $1.57. 

Hard, bright, light-weight wheat on 
track, Minneapolis, is selling on about the 
following basis: 52-lb, 5¢ over July; 50-lb, 
10@5c under; 48-lb, 20c under; 46-lb, 40 
@35e under. Dull-colored wheat of the 
same weights brings 15@20c bu less. 

The Canadian wheat arriving at Minne- 
apolis is coming chiefly from Duluth. Re- 
ceipts are made up largely of off-grades. 
Some of it is very little better than feed 
wheat. For 47-Ib Canadian wheat the best 
bid today (May 29) was 30c under July, 
while some 54-Ib brought 15c over July. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Cereal mills report rye flour as very 
quiet. 

Mill oats are quoted at 45@52c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2.50 ton lower for the week. 

Rye middlings are nominally unchanged 
at $36 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

M. J. Cohen, secretary Northwestern 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, is at _ Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

The Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., of 
Omaha, is building a warehouse at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 250x60x30, one story. 

Demand for screenings has fallen off 
very perceptibly and, while offerings are 
not heavy, prices have declined $2@5 ton. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Frank B. Rowley, Minneapolis agent 
for the New York Central Lines, will be 
head of the local battalion of the Minne- 
sota Home Guard, with the rank of major. 
Mr. Rowley was formerly a lieutenant- 
colonel of the Minnesota National Guard. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (May 28) 
quoted, in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 143; Christiania, 
247; Dundee, 147; Hull, 132; Leith, 147; 
Liverpool, 130; London, 130; St. John’s, 
N. F., 113.8. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association has 
filed its formal protest with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the pro- 
posed 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
asked by the railroads. The brief covers 
the entire rate situation in the Northwest, 
and purports to show where Minneapolis 
would be discriminated against in favor 
of other points. It asks that in readjust- 
ing rates, should an increase be granted, 
the peculiar conditions existing here be 
considered as they are and dealt with 
accordingly. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie: Small grain looks well, but will 
need warmer weather soon. Early corn is 
up. Some fields show plants were nipped 
by frost last week; no serious damage. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 


Wheat thin in a few localities; otherwise, , 


outlook 100 per cent. All seeding earlier 
than last year. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Condi- 
tion of growing crop very * 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax: General 
crop conditions excellent. Good, soaking 
rain May 26. Small grains stand heavy, 
deep rooted and growing splendidly. Acre- 
age practically unchanged. Corn-planting 
finished; some early corn up. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Wheat looks fine. Acreage same. Need 
rain badly. Rye acreage increased 10 per 
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cent; condition fine. Farmers are turning 
attention to corn. Expect 20 per cent in- 
crease in corn acreage. 

W. J. Jennison €o, Appleton: Wheat 
and small grains look unusually well. Cool 
weather gave them deep root. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: Crop conditions good. Rain needed 
shortly. 

Grafton Roller Mills Co. Grafton: 
Crops in excellent condition. Need rain 


soon. 

Sharon Milling Co., Sharon: Crop con- 
ditions good. Need rain for flax and rye. 
Rather dry, but wheat doing nicely. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Condi- 
tions not the best; altogether too dry. 
Wheat appears not to suffer, but rye will 
not be half a crop. Late barley and oats 
also suffering. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton: Condi- 
tions during week were favorable for fin- 
ishing corn-planting. Little ground left 
is being prepared for flax. Early-sown 
wheat made good growth, and looks fine. 
Late-sown grain is a little ragged, and 
needs rain. This section has been three 


‘weeks without rain. 


Dickinson: Everything doing nicely so 
far, but getting dry. No rain so far, and 
fields spring plowed beginning to show 
effects of drouth, 

Bismarck: Dry weather. 
badly. 

Mandan: Crop conditions good, but no 
rain for three weeks, Ground getting’ dry. 
Need rain at once or crop will begin to go 
back. 

Valley City: General crop conditions 

Weather warm, with cold nights. 
Need rain badly within next week; surface 
dry and dusty. Flax-seeding held up 
awaiting rain. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Early- 
sown wheat in good condition; later sown 
needs rain badly. None of the recent 
rains reached this territory. Northwest- 
ern North Dakota and eastern Montana 
must have rain this month to insure full 
crop. 


Need rain 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Webster Mill Co., Webster: Crops a 
little late, but making fair progress. Sur- 
face of ground pretty dry. Nice rain 
would be acceptable. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Conditions 
favorable. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown: Soil and 
crop conditions good. Season a little late 
and cold. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Reports on Minnesota and Dakota 
crops optimistic. General good rains left 
ground with sufficient moisture to carry 
crop into June. Still a few localities where 
soil surface is dry and rain would be 
welcomed. 

Exceptionally good, deep roots formed 
on account of reasonably dry spring. So 
much moisture in ground last season that 
roots were near surface, and plant easily 
succumbed to extremely hot weather. 

Believe conditions more promising than 
at this time last season and fully as good 
as 1915, when largest crop ever grown 
in Northwest was ee Ma: Agents re- 
port exceptionally heavy stand of all 
grains, with conditions ideal. 


Northwest Crop Conditions 
The following table, compiled by Van Du- 
sen Harrington Co., shows a comparative 
summary of wheat crop conditions in the 
Northwest for 11 years (000’s omitted in 
total acreage and crop): 

--———T otals—__ 

7-—Seeding——, Yield per Crop, 

Year Began Finished Acreage acre bus 
1906..Apr. Mayi10 14,242 175,653 
1907. .Apr. May 22 13,613 155,210 
..Mar. Apr..30 14,213 174,847 
. Apr. May 14 15,600 232,430 
..Mar. Apr. 20 16,761 
17,200 
15,990 
15,835 
14,685 
16,388 
14,5156 


176,705 
131,935 
263,043 
179,160 
164,192 
289,152 

91,705 


.»-Mar, May 2 
. Apr. May 23 
. Apr. May 20 
. Apr. May 17 
. Apr. Apr. 28 
. Apr. May 21 
. Apr. 





Wisconsin Rate Cases 

In a lengthy decision entitled “The 
Wisconsin Rate Cases,” in which com- 
plainants attack class rates and in some 
instances commodity rates applicable be- 
tween certain Wisconsin cities and points 
in other classification territory east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission says: . 

“The class rates applicable to and from 


certain cities in southern Wisconsin are 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
Reasonable maximum class rates pre- 
scribed for the future. Complaints filed 
by other Wisconsin cities dismissed.” 


Potomac States Bakers’ Programme 

Bartrmore, Mp., May 26.—The second 
annual convention of the Potomac States 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Rennert, this city, June 5-7. 
A large attendance is expected from Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: president, Charles E. Meade, 
Baltimore; vice-president, J. W. Stohl- 
man, Washington; secretary, A. J. 
Clarke, and treasurer, J. J. Mattern, both 
of Richmond, Va. The membership of the 
association, active and passive, is about 
150. 

President. Meade will call the conven- 
tion to ordér Tuesday morning, June 5, 
and the invocation will be made by the 
Rev. Dr. Julius Hofman, of this city. 
~4 Preston will welcome the delegates 
to Baltimore, to which J. W. Stohlman, 
of Washington, will respond. Following 
reports and recommendations of officers 
and committees, the appointment of com- 
mittees will take place and greetings from 
other associations will be received and 
acted upon. 

Papers to be read will include: “Popu- 
lar Fallacies About the Baker,” by Miss 
Anne MacGregor Payne; “Home Eco- 
nomic Expert,” by “Expert,” Columbus, 
Ohio; “The Economy of a Larger Loaf,” 
by W. C. Michael, ennsiek a; “Cakes 
and Small Goods, and How to Produce 
Them at a Profit,” by R. J. H. Moesta, 
of the Cabell Co., Baltimore; “Co-opera- 
tion,” by Ernest J. Arnold, Saylesville, 
R. I.,, representative of the National as- 
sociation; “The How and the Why of 
Business Success,” by Fred H. Cairns, of 
the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; “The Lead Pencil as Mediator to 
Success in the Baking Business,” by M. 
Malzbender, of the American Diamalt Co., 
New York; “Increased Efficiency in the 
Bakeshop,” and “Bakery Accounting,” 
by Julius Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co; “Our Friends, the Newspapers,” by 
T. T, Frankenberg, of the National as- 
sociation. 

The indications are that the entertain- 
ment features will be unusually varied 
and attractive. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








Flour Trade of Straits Settlements 

According to a United States consular 
report, most of the flour supply of the 
Straits Settlements originates in Aus- 
tralia or the United States, although the 
government statistics for the past two or 
three years indicate substantial imports 
from China, Japan, and Hongkong., These 
without doubt are very largely transship- 
ments. from Australia and the United 
States, Hongkong being a great port for 
the transshipment of goods from those 
countries. It is estimated by a prominent 
dealer in Singapore that the proportions 
of flour imports for a period of 12 months 
from these two countries is approximately 
65 per cent Australian and 35 per cent 
American. 

The value in United States currency of 
imports of flour for the past four years is 
given in the government returns as fol- 
lows, the countries of origin for 1916 not 
having been tabulated yet: 


Countries of 
origin— 1913 1914 1915 

China and Japan $672 $174,386 $612,054 
India 182,776 204,429 285,092 
Hongkong ...... 1,101,384 818,601 1,450,149 
Australia 928,681 809,798 6,009 
United States... 11,924 39,540 20,601 
Other countries.. 5,285 6,932 11,216 


Totals $2,230,722 $2,053,686 $2,385,121 

Total value for 1916, $2,301,192. 

Of the 1915 imports, approximately 
$500,000 worth were re-exported to other 
parts of the Malay Peninsula, and $675,- 
000 worth to the Dutch East Indies. 

Previous to the war, imports from 
America were small compared with those 
from Australia, but recent imports from 
the Pacific coast of the United States, 
principally Seattle, have increased, and 
should the Australian harvest be a r 
one, larger supplies naturally would be 
drawn from America. 

No definite, figures can be obtained as 
to present stocks of flour in Singapore, but 
the total is estimated at about 100,000 
bags, chiefly Australian flour. Prices vary 
considerably according to stocks held, and 
are governed partly by the trade-mark, or 
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“chop,” as it is known to the trade in this 
part of the world. In the Chinese trace jt 
often happens that a brand of ordinary 
grace sold under a well-known “chop” wii] 

ring as if not higher, prices than 
other grades of better quality which are 
sold ander unknown “chops.” 

The quality of the American flour re. 
ceived at Singapore as a rule is very s,tis- 
factory, although not so white as the 
Australian. One grade, fairly white, for 
bread-making, is in greatest demand, al- 
though a somewhat darker flour can be 
sold at a slightly lower figure for use jn 
pastry, where color is not so important. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
because American flour developed worms 
or weevils, apparently as a result of delays 
in transshipment at Hongkong or ojher 
ports of China or Japan. No good reason 
is apparent, however, why American {flour 
should not go through to Singapore in 
good eondition if shipped direct, or if un- 
duly long transshipment delays are avoid- 
ed. There are frequent direct sailings 
from Melbourne or Sydney to Singapore 
at much lower rates than those from the 
United States. The voyage is much short- 
er, thus practically eliminating any chice 
of the Australian flour being spoiled. 

A new Dutch line of steamers has in- 
augurated a through service between the 
Dutch East Indies and the Pacific coast 
of the United States, running via Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, and Japan, and it should 
greatly facilitate future shipments on the 
Pacific from America to the Straits Set- 
tlements and other countries of the Orient. 

A list of flour importers for the Straits 
Settlements at Singapore may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, its district or co-operative 
offices. Refer to file No. 87781. 


Spain’s Crop Prospects 

Data recently published show an in- 
creased area seeded in cereals in Spain 
for 1917, compared with 1915 and 1916, 
For purposes of comparison the area de- 
voted to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye during 1915 and 1916 is 
given, with the provisional figures for 
1917, in the following table; in acres: 

915 1916 1917 
10,036,800 10,172,872 10,299,397 
3,786,413 3,886,026 4,024,92 
1,402,893 1,397,938 1,416,77 
1,820,146 1,845,714 1,845,407 

In the districts of New and Old Castile, 
Mancha, Extremadura, Aragon, Rioja, 
Leon, Galicia, and Asturias, crops were 
retarded by excessive rains and, in some 
parts, snow, but if the weather becomes 
normal there is every reason to hope for 
an abundant harvest. In Navarre, Vas- 
congadas, and Catalonia the condition of 
the fields is better, while in the Levante 
exceptional cold and wind have been un- 
favorable. In Andalusia floods did much 
damage, but in the Balearic Islands the 
weather has been favorable. In Melilla, 
Spanish Morocco, heavy rains and hurri- 
canes have been peculiarly harmful to 
young grain. 

The Central Provisions Board of Spain 
recommended the purchase abroad of 
200,000 metric tons of wheat to guard 
against any possible shortage, although it 
is not expected that such a quantity will 
be necessary. However, permission has 
been secured from the Argentine govern- 
ment for the exportation to Spain of 15,- 
000 metric tons of wheat and 35,000 tons 
of flour. 








Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wh Cc Linseed Oats 


3,900 31,700 
$9,278 75,129 
44,308 57,251 
$9,171 50,981 
44,486 75,783 
22,534 69,169 
23,424 47,192 
28,212 36,483 
41,291 58,600 
43,333 33,949 
$2,502 12,400 





tine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports from 
Argentina, by calendar years, in thousands 
of bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed ats 
46,810 36,029 12,663 25,120 
92,172 173,228 38,658 40,398 
36,028 189,451 33,131 24,426 
108,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
- 92,268 89,499 34,928 29,049 
’ «+ 188,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
06 82,5601 106,046 21,199 3,588 
*Six months, January-June, 1916. 
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The flour market has been extremely in- 
active the last seven days, as was to be ex- 
pected after the official announcement 
that all the flour mills of this country are 
to be placed under strict government con- 
trol, news which followed fast on the tak- 
ing over of all flour importations. All 
flour mills of a capacity from and exceed- 
ing five sacks per hour, equal to about 171 
bbls, were to have passed into the hands 
of the government on April 30, but on 
account of insufficient preparation a little 
breathing space has been granted to mill- 
ers. It is believed the new régime will 
begin on May 12. 

The object of this move is no doubt the 
need of a more exact regulation of the 
flour output throughout the kingdom, and 
also the wish for a nicer adjustment of the 
different admixtures which millers must 
use in the shape of coarse grains or beans 
for the better conservation of our wheat 
supplics. 

As the government holds in its hands 
the entire stock of imported wheat, it is 
obvious that it can let out as much.or as 
little raw material as it pleases, and this 
should obviate the necessity for issuing 
bread tickets for the population, with 
which the food controller has seriously 
threatened us. Rationing on that plan 
would mean a heavy call on labor, which 
is scarce with us at present, and is likely 
to be scarcer still before peace comes. 

Whatever arrangements are made with 
the proprietors of mills they will, for the 
time being, be merely government serv- 
ants, and from the day control begins, 


_ flour prices will be fixed by the authorities. 


There are many mills still left of less than 
five sacks capacity, but they will be unable 
to sell above the fixed price. Meanwhile, 
London flour remains at 61@62s ex-mill, 
and country at 683@64s on rail. 

Last week the position of the flour im- 
porters was duly set forth. For the re- 
mainder of the war they will be servants 
of the government, selling the flour allot- 
ted to them at a commission of 6d per 
sack. It is not permissible for any private 
individual to make contracts for the pur- 
chase of human food flour, but it is still 
uncertain whether red dog does or does 
not fall under this category. 

That the government a a great 
deal of flour in Australia, and consider- 
able in Canada, is certain, but just when 
this will come forward no one seems to 
know. It is not ed that the authori- 
ties will make any offers of Canadian or 
American flour for some weeks to come. 

_ On the other hand, well-informed flour 
importers believe that plenty will be com- 
ing forward later on. As flour is-not a 
good subject for long storage, it is not 
expecte that efforts will made to 
establisl: stores of flour, as has been done 
in the cise of wheat. Meanwhile, there is 
a keen demand for the little white, or even 
6 per cent, flour left in the market, 
though this business must be almost en- 
tirely in the'nature of resales. White flour 
's used by some bakers as an improver, 
though they may not add more than 20 
per cent. 

_, Minnesota top patents are worth 75@ 
78s, ex-store, per 280 Ibs. American clears 
are eagerly sought after, and a holder can 
realize 72@74s ex-store for fancy marks, 
bw for first clears 70s can easily be 


e 


Good Kansas patents, when any can be 





found, are 74@75s ex-store, with 73s for 
seconds. Manitoba exports are held at 
73@i74s ex-store for 76 per cents, while an 
all-white patent would make 76@78s. 
Australians are extremely scarce on 
- spot, and a 78 per cent flour easily makes 
71s 6d@72s 6d ex-store; all-white, when 
available, is worth 73@74s. All these 
rices have been id, and bakers who 
ave bought a pall ogee Pe have paid much 
re is a little Japanese flour on 
spot, made from rather soft wheat, which 
brings 71@71s 6d ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal, which has within the last nine 
months advanced about 100 per cent, is 
now under the control of the Wheat Com- 
mission, the official price being 70s per 240 
lbs. A little free Midlothian has recently 
been offered at £49@50 per ton, while 
some Aberdeen was on offer a few days 
ago at £47@48. Some American oatmeal, 
which about a week ago was offered at £35 
per ton, has been snapped up, and no more 
at that or any other price seems available. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very firm at unaltered rates, 

namely, £13 per ton for bran and £15 for 

coarse middlings, but this also will be reg- 

ulated by the authorities when complete 

control is established. Red dog is worth 
52s, landed, 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

For the greater part of the week, money 
has been so plentiful that loans were ob- 
tainable at as low as 3 per cent, but today 
an active demand sprang up in connection 
with a payment of £20,000,000 new treas- 
ury bills, and in some cases as much as 5 
per cent was paid for accommodation. The 
general rate, Lower, was 4@4¥, for day- 
to-day money and 414,@4¥, for seven-day 
loans. 

Only a moderate business has been done 
in discounts, and very few commercial 
bills have been on offer. Rates, however, 
have hardened a little, and today three, 
four and six months’ bills-are offered at 
4 11-16@4%, per cent, and trade bills at 
5@5¥Y,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent, 

Great interest is shown in the arrange- 
ments being made in the United States for 
assisting the allies financially, and if the 
sum of £600,000,000, as suggested, is 
forthcoming, it will greatly relieve the 
exchanges, 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR BUYER 

As announced by cable, Colonel H. B. 
Tasker will shortly sail for New York to 
act in the ¢apacity of flour buyer for the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
which has taken full control of the buying 
of foreign flour. He ‘will make his head- 
quarters with the Wheat Export Co., Inc., 
in New York, and will devote his whole at- 
tention to the purchasing of flour for the 
government. 

Colonel Tasker is well known to the mill- 
ing trade in the United States, and was 
present at several of the conventions of 
the Federation when it was first formed. 
Until recently, he has been serving in 
France with the British army. 


BEANS COMMANDEERED 

The food controller has issued an order 
under which the government takes over 
from the original consignees all Burmese 
peas and beans to arrive in this country, 
at £37 per ton for hand-picked white: 
beans, and at corresponding prices for 
other varieties. All contracts for sale 
made by consignees and persons claimin 
under them are canceled, and sellers an 
buyers are released from all liability as to 
brokerage. 

It is understood that the new order will 
affect purchases of 50,000 to 60,000 tons. 
During the last few months there has been 
enormous speculation in these commodities, 





and the price has been gradually increased 
to as high as £90 per ton. Many members 
of the corn and flour trades have been 
dealing in beans and peas, some of whom 
are now bewailing their loss of profits. 

The new order will make a great dif- 
ference to consumers, who, owing to the 
shortage of potatoes, have been using 
beans as a substitute. The retail price will 
now be 6d per lb instead of 1s, which had 
been the general price for the last few 
weeks. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF FLOUR 

As yet importers, who in future will 
act as government brokers, have not been 
allotted any supplies of flour for distribu- 
tion, so for the time being they have but 
little business to attend to. Practically all 
importing firms have applied to be ap- 
pointed brokers, but up to the present 
none have actually been selected. 


MR. HOOVER’S APPOINTMENT 
The announcement that Herbert C. 


Hoover had accepted the appointment as- 


head of the Federal Food Board was 
received with much interest by London 
flour importers, many of whom heard Mr. 
Hoover address the London Flour Trade 
Association at the luncheon given in honor 
of W. C. Edgar, when in London after 
his return from Belgium in 1915, after 
having distributed the Millers’ Belgian 
Relief cargo of flour. 

The trade here is familiar with the 
splendid work that was accomplished by 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, of 
which Mr. Hoover was chairman, and is 
convinced that the authorities in America 
could not have selected a more qualified 
man for the position of food controller. 

It is expected here that one of the first 
things Mr. Hoover will do when he enters 
upon his new duties will be to stop the 
dealings in grain options in the various 
markets of the United States. This was 
done throughout the United Kingdom 
shortly after the outbreak of war, and 
judging from the fluctuations that have 
taken place recently in American ard 
Canadian markets, it is what should be 
done in those countries. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 1 

The foreign flour market is now so 
completely controlled by government au- 
thorities that normal conditions of trad- 
ing have ceased to exist, and the new 
stipulations imposed have proved an un- 
surmountable barrier to new business in 
imported products in any position. In the 
absence of business of any magnitude it 
is impossible to fix actual selling values, 
but there is practically no change in prices 
asked for American grades, sellers being 
fairly firm at 85@87s per 280 lbs, ex-quay, 
for anything available on passage. 

Home straights continue in good con- 
sumptive demand at the unchanged price 
of 62s per 280 lbs, and it is understood 
that no future changes will be permissible 
without the sanction of the state superin- 
tendents now controlling production. 

Low-grade flours are firmly held to ar- 
rive at fully recent quotations,-while there 
is nothing doing for shipment. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 30 

There is very little news this week re- 
garding the Glasgow flour trade. The fact 
that local mills are now under government 
control has changed things. Any flour 
outside government grade is much sought 
after. Bakers have been very eager to 
secure these odd parcels of white flour, 
that ~~ may hold their trade. The idea 
seeming y is that the baker who offers the 
whitest loaf will get the business. Such 
bakers, however, are merely benefiting the 
public, and not themselves. As much as 
84@85s have been offered for these ex- 
port patents. Government grade flour is 
at 63s. 









The Scottish public is settling down to 
the new order of things as regards the 
banishment of pastries, etc., and evinces 
in many ways its willingness to obey the 
requests of the food controller. 

Wheat is sparingly offered, and keeps 
firm. Scotch oatmeal is sought after, and 
is worth 107s 6d@110s per 280 lbs; Cana- 
dian oatmeal, 83s 3d. Corn is in limited 
supply at the controlled price of 41s. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH 


Government regulation — straight-run 
flour was fixed by the Edinburgh and 
Leith flour millers at 64s per 280 lbs, while 
the Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion continued to ask 108s for its output. 





IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 30 | 

There has been practically no business 
in flour all the week, with the exception of 
middlemen’s trade through the country, 
and that only for flour in stock or already 
secured. Home millers were not sellers at 
any price, preferring to wait and see what 
will happen when the government takes 
control. 

Importers have been offering little lots 
of spot flour, and as high as 80s has been 
made for good Kansas or anything at all 
with body in it. Business, however, is at 
a standstill, on account of the government 
having taken over the entire buying of 
flour. 

Minneapolis flours are still quoted at 
80s on passage, subject to safe arrival and 
subject to no interference on the part of 
the government. The opinion prevails that 
the government will allow all existing con- 
tracts to be carried out as soon as flour can 
be shipped, and there are still odd lots to 
come on which have been delayed for 
weeks. 

For Kansas flours 80s is the nominal 
price, subject to safe arrival, this being 
for flour which has been bought for ship- 
ment, but has not yet left the other side. 
Little spot lots have been offered at 80s, 
ex-quay Belfast. 

There is nothing offering in Manitoba 
flours, and the same might be said of 
American soft winters, but good old white 
Australian flours have been offered at 80s, 
ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin. 

Pollard has risen 5@10s per ton, owing 
to a brisk demand, farmers and stock 
feeders having realized that pollard and 
bran have been — about the cheapest 
thing in the feeding line on the market. 
Good broad white bran is still at £17 per 
ton, medium red at £16 and pollards in 
retail quantities are worth fully £17. 

Indian meal millers are hard pressed to 
supply the demand, and are refusing to 
book any further business. Some country 
millers are completely out of corn, and 
are shut down. For prompt delivery as 
high as £22@23 per ton has been asked 
and made for common meal. 

Linseed cakes are strong, owing to 
shortage of supply, and £23 per ton is 
easily obtainable. Decorticated cotton- 
seed meal is worth £21 ex-quay Belfast or 
Dublin, with cake about the same price. 





Statistics recently issued covering Ar- 
gentina’s foreign trade for 1916 show a 
considerable increase in the value of ex- 
ports over the normal annual trade before 
the war, but a heavy decline in the value of 
imports. The figures for 1912 are taken 
as representative of normal conditions. 
Imports in 1916 were valued at 217,409,322 
pesos (the peso, gold, equals 96.48c), 
against 384,853,469 in 1912. Exports in 
1916 were valued at 543,345,839 pesos, 
against 480,391,256 in 1912. Imports from 
the United States into Argentina in 1916 
exceeded those from any other country, 
for the first time in history. In 1912 the 
United States stood third in the list, with 
the United Kingdom and Germany ahead 
of it. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 26 was 20,400, or 424% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,700, or 45 per 
cent, last week, 25,400, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago, 17,900, or 37 per cent, two years 
ago, and 20,800, or 43 per cent, three years 
ago. 

a CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 107,700 bbls, for the week ending 
May 26 made 62,083, or 571% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 47,859, or 52 per 
cent, last week, by 14 mills of 91,860 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the ,mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


“i OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Toledo, Thursday, on his way east. 

Mrs. H. W. Fish, wife of Harry W. 
Fish, manager Marion (Ohio) National 
Mill Co. and formerly secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, died at her 
home in Marion, May 17. 

E. J. Burkley, representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, C. A. Budd, the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and F. B. Miller, the National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were in Toledo this week. 

A new local was organized at Mansfield, 
Ohio, Tuesday, May 15, composed of mill- 
ers in Ashland, Crawford, Morrow, Rich- 
land, and the west half of Wayne counties. 
L. C. Chase, of the Mansfield Milling Co., 
was named temporary president, and 
Judd Lantz, Mansfield, temporary secre- 
tary. A large proportion of the millers 
from the above counties were present. 


JOSEPH LEWIS DAVIS 


Joseph Lewis Davis, sales-manager 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., was 
born at Helena, Mont., in 1877, the son of 
Judge Joe Davis, a successful gold miner 
of that region, and a citizen of Helena at 
the time of Sitting Bull’s uprising and the 
massacre of. the gallant Custer and his 
band of heroes. 

On graduation from Yale University in 
1897, his cousins of the Blish Milling Co. 
offered him a position in their office, which 
he accepted. Although he remained with 
them less than two years at this time, it 
was long enough to become inoculated 
with that magic spell which has led to the 


saying, “once a miller, always a miller,” as . 


is evidenced by his return to this industry. 

Both father and son responded to the 
lure of the Klondike, and both became 
residents: for the next two years of that 
section where flour sold at $40 per bbl and 
everything else in proportion. Returning 
to the coast, just after the fall of Manila, 
he was tempted to try a hazard of new 
fortune in the Philippines. Here he estab- 
lished the importing firm of Lack & Davis, 
and a large mercantile business was built 
up, special attention being given to the im- 


portation of beef and fat cattle from the 
Straits Settlements and Australia. After- 
wards he became Manila agent for the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The knowl- 
edge thus gained has stood him in good 
stead. 

He was crossing the Pacific, with his 
Spanish wife, on his first return visit to 
America in the summer of 1915, when the 
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INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 26,—Flour- 
trading in Indiana ruled quiet this week. 
There were more inquiries from Europe 
than for a month, and many of the larger 
plants are now in position to get in on 
some of this business if prices are met. 
Bids were a little out of line. 

There was almost nothing done in the 
South, due to reselling there by specula- 
tors who jumped into the market weeks 
og° to make a killing “a little later on.” 

ad this situation not existed, there might 
have been a considerable quantity of flour 
sold to that account. 

Mills are not very well stocked with 
wheat, and but little grain is coming in, 
one of the mills here not getting more than 
100 bus per day from first hands. The 
market shows a decline, and millers do not 


expect much improvement until the new 


crop begins to come in. 
Millfeed had a strong week. The supply 
is low, and the demand for wheat feed and 
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Joseph Lewis Davis 
Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana 


Lusitania disaster occurred, and with it 
the loss of Blish Thompson, of the Blish 
Milling Co., who was on an errand for his 
company, Knowing Mr. Davis’ natural 
aptitude for sales work, and realizing how 
this had been ripened by intervening years 
of experience, he was offered and accepted 
the place thus made vacant. 

Writing and speaking Spanish like a 
native, he took up with avidity the exten- 
sion of the company’s business in the West 
Indies and the open markets of South 
America, where his knowledge of trade 
customs and the native point of view gave 
him an unusual advantage. Together with 
the Blishes, Davis also harks back to the 
same old colonial miller at Barnstable, 
Mass., who founded the business, and is as 
proud as they are of the common lineage. 





During February and March, 1917, 
Switzerland imported 3,644 carloads of 
wheat and 3,363 carloads of corn. The 
normal carload is 10 metric tons (22,046 
Ibs). The relative increase in imports of 
corn is striking, as during the three 
months of July, August and September, 
1916, Switzerland imported only 2,105 car- 
loads of corn, against 16,809 carloads of 
wheat. 


that made from the coarser grains came 
back strong this week, indicating that the 
price may remain where it is. 


MILLERS AND GRAIN MEN ACTIVE 


Indiana millers and flour men are occu- 
pying rather conspicuous places in connec- 
tion with the war. They have been push- 
ing the programme to place all crops on a 
war footing, and many of them have been 
placed in positions of trust by Governor 
Goodrich, himself a former miller and 
grain man. C. B. Riley, secretary of the 
Millers’ Association, has been appointed 
treasurer of the food production and con- 
servation committee, and Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, a wealthy grain man, is also on this 
committee. Charles B. Jenkins, of the 
Noblesville Milling Co., formerly presi- 
dent of the association, now bears the title 
of colonel, and is serving on the governor’s 
staff. 

George H. Lewis, of the Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co. has been appointed 
major, and is also on the governor’s staff, 
while Mr. McCray and Bert A. Boyd, 
grain men from Kentland and Indian- 
apolis, respectively, are lieutenant- 
colonels, serving at the call of the gover- 
nor. Another miller and grain man given 
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recognition by the state authorities js 4 
E. Reynolds, of Crawfordsville, a meinber 
of the board of national defense nameq 
this week by Mr. Goodrich. 

Millers are also buying war bonds, ang 
Secretary Riley’s office this week recived 
checks for several thousand dollars from 
the trade, 

NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 13,435 bbls. 


The Clinton (Ind.) Milling Co. has fileq 
final notice of dissolution. 


C. M. Lemon, vice-president of the Ip- 
diana Millers’ Association, was here this 
week, 


This was a rainy week in Indiana, with 
frost reported in a number of counties, 
though crop damage is thought to have 
amounted to nothing. 


Work has started on 29 concrete s! rage 
tanks, 85 feet high, with a capacily of 
500,000 bus, to be erected by the Big Four 
Elevator Co., of this city. The elcvator 
will cost $225,000. H. E. Kinney and 1 croy 


* Urmston, Indianapolis grain men. are 


doing the construction work. 


A corporation to build an elevator, and 
a town as well, has been formed at Twelve 
Mile. The elevator will have a capacity of 
40,000 bus, and is in the middle of a fertile 
crop district. Several new houses are be- 
ing erected in this prairie district. It is 
planned to have the town and elevator 
opened Sept. 1. 

J. M. Pearson. 


2. 


NASHVILLE 


NasuHvitte, TenN., May 26.—Unscttled 
conditions in the market and declining 
values, with very light buying, featured 
flour trade in the Southeast this week. 
There has never been a period in the his- 
tory of the trade when the market was so 
unsettled as for the last few weeks. Dis- 
tributors in this section are buying only as 
absolute requirements demand. The 
amount of new business booked has dwin- 
dled almost to insignificance, and curtail- 
ment of production is expected to be 
shown in figures for next week on this 
account. 

Shipping instructions have held up 
fairly well. Transportation conditions 
continue stringent, notwithstanding de- 
creased business. There has been mention 
of some reselling at concessions below 
mills’ prices, but not on as large scale as 
some time ago. Very little business has 
been closed on new-crop flour, on account 
of the fact that mills cannot hedge on 
wheat purchased. Ordinarily, at this sea- 
son, the mills are glad to book contracts. 





Prices were on the toboggan this week, ° 


in sympathy with wheat, dropping 50@ 
60c, though a considerable range pre- 
vailed. Quotations at the close: best or 
short winter wheat patents, in cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $14.25@14.50; standard 
or regular patents, $13.50@14, mainly 
$13.60@13.75; long patents, 15c under 
standard;. low-grades, 30@50c_ under 
standard. Standard patents sold during 
the week as high as $14.25. 

Minnesota flour has declined sharply, 
and is close to a parity with Kansas hard. 
Business with rehandlers is meager. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat patents, jute, 140 
Ibs, delivered Nashville, $13.75@14; hard 
winter, $13.60@13,85. 

Demand continues slow for millfeed, 
with prices of bran sagging and irregular. 
Standard middlings are steady, and in 
fair demand. Quotations: wheat bran, ton, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $31@33; 
standard middlings, $43@46. 

Corn was sharply “lower, No. 3 white 
being quoted at $1.70@1.72. Bolted corn 
meal was barely maintained at mills at 
$3.80@3.90 per 96-Ib bag, with fir de- 
mand. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparis, 45 
reported through the Grain Exchanve: 

May 26 ay 19 

Flour, bbis . Loe 

Wheat, bus . ae 

Corn, bus = 900 
Oats, bus 5,9 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 4 
capacity of 162,900 bbls, showed a out- 
put this week of 105,829, or 64.9 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 119,151 
bbls last week, and 71.4 per cent of capac- 
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ity, 56.7 last year, 40.3 in 1915, 47.5 in 
1914, 52.1 in 1913 and 44.6 in 1912. 
NOTES 

Reccipts of grain this week, 107 cars. 

Trustees of the Mississippi state prison 
will build flour mills to cost $5,000. 

A company headed by B. Y. Wallace 
will erect a feed plant at Tifton, Ga., to 
cost $20,000. 

J. W. Zaring & Co. have installed new 
machinery in their mill and elevator plant 
at Richmond, Ky. 

The Orange (Va.) Milling Co., with 
$100,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
H. O. Lyne, J. W. Messick and others. 

The Kingston (Ark.) Milling Co., with 
$6,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
H. H. Basore, J. N. Bunch and others. 


J. \. Jones, of the J. A. & O. L. Jonés 
Mill & Elevator Co., has purchased 340 
acres, part of the noted Maplewood farm, 
near N ashville, for $51,000. 

The Moore Milling Co., with $10,000 
capit:|, has been incorporated at Green- 
ville, 5. C.. by W. H. Moore and E. K. 
Lewis, and machinery purchased to manu- 
facture self-rising flour. 

The report of the Tennessee department 
of agriculture for May forecasts a crop 
of 112,000,000 bus corn this year, or 14,- 
000,000 bus above a 10-year average. Corn 
acreage is rated 98, against 91 last year. 
Little change is made in the wheat report, 
though conditions have been favorable 
during the month. Condition is reported 
43, with a forecast of 4,250,000 bus for the 
state. Joun Lerrer. 


Northwestern Mills 
Following is a list of northwestern mills, 
outside of Minneapolis, which report their 
weekly flour output and foreign shipments 
to The Northwestern Miller. Upon these re- 
ports, the tabulated statements of output and 
exports, appearing elsewhere, are based: 
MINNESOTA 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Northfield. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 
Cc. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia. 
L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis, 
Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Echo Milling Co., Echo. 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham. 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 
New London Milling Co., Willmar. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 
Peerless Roller Mill Co., Austin. 
Phoenix Mill Co., Herman, 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul. 
Sheflield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cavalier Milling Co,, Cavalier. 
Fargo Mill Co,, Fargo. 
Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. . 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Jennison Mills Co., Wiiliston. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russe|]-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 
Russe!|-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russe||-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russe!l-Miller Milling Co., Mandan. 
Russe!l-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russe!|-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdren Mill Co,, Aberdeen. 
The Contral Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C. Christian & Co,, Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 
OTHER STATES 
Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Canada’s foreign trade for the calendar 
year 1916, exclusive of coin and bullion, 
amounted to $1,878,946,514, as compared 
with $1,104,086,186 in 1915. Exports of 
wheat were valued at $239,612,639, against 
$166,409,710 in 1915, and those of wheat 
flour at $46,069,048, against $31,461,125 

year before, 
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War Flour 

When, on one of these fine spring eve- 
nings, your missus comes into the living 
room and says, “What, for instance, do 
you think this is?” you need not even look 
up from reading about the campaigns in 
Flanders. Just answer her nonchalantly 
and, so to speak, right off the reel, “That, 
my dear, is war flour; what did you think 
it was?” . 

You will be safe. Of course, there is a 
faint chance that she may be bringing in 
a new blossom that has appeared in your 
Houston-Vrooman garden, or something 
that the cook has burned, or a trifling bit 
of pink chiffon and lace for your approv- 
al; but-all of these chances are reasonably 
remote. 

The mighty trend of world events 
makes it practically certain that’ what she 
wants your opinion about is carried in a 
pan, and that it looks like a combination 
of triturated prairie hay and something 
that has been lying in the corner of the 
cellar. She is going to carry it at arm’s 
length and be looking at it as she goes 
along, and her voice is going to have a 
harsh timbre in it like a minor chord from 
Lohengrin, and her whole attitude is going 
to be one of blaming you for it. 

So you need not even look up from the 





“That, my 
dear, is war 
flour’ 


paper. Just give your reply off-hand and 
with the assurance of possessing the intel- 
ligence of the ages, “That, my dear, is war 
flour; don’t you like it?” * 

And when she sits down with the pan 
in her hand, and begins to give her opin- 
ion of the miller who made it, just be 
calm. The same scene has been enacted, 
is being enacted, or is going to be enacted 
sooner or later in each of the several odd 
million homes of the land. For every loyal 
and patriotic and saving housewife is, at 
some time, going to take a shot at war 
flour; and not one of them is going to ap- 
prove of it, and each of them is going to 
appear before her lord and protector and, 
by word, deed, or both, make him assume 
personal responsibility for it. 

That is the natural trend and course of 
war flour. Everybody is going to declare 
in favor of it, nobody is going to like it 
and, on a time, each person in the land is 
going to try to hold some one else respon- 
sible for it. Just now, while the situation 
is in the published official interview and 
letter-to-the-press stage, war flour has a 
hundred million friends and well wishers. 

It is, so to speak, the belle of the ball, 
while old Granny Whitebread is sitting 
over in the corner trying not to look 
jealous. She isn’t jealous really, but she 
is just a little self-conscious, for she 
knows that everybody is accusing her of 
jealousy, and realizes that it is no time for 
er to try to steal the honors from the in- 
teresting newcomer. 

Of course, there is going to come a time 


when the strange fairy will be found out . 


for what she is, which, to put it plainly, is 
that she’s no better than she should be, 
and, besides that, my dear, you should see 
her by daylight and, I assure you, you’d 
not care to be caught speaking to her. 
They say, you know, that,—well, one dis- 
likes to refer to such things, and, my dear, 
I don’t want you to repeat it,—but I was 
told that Old Granny Whitebread knows 
a thing or two about her ancestry and,— 


well, so far as I lly am concerned, 
I hardly see how she managed to get into 
this company. Down south, the color line 
is naturally more sharply drawn, and, 
perhaps I shouldn’t say it, but—well, 
after all, you can do as you like. 

And that is what folks are going to have 
to say about the cousins and aunts and 
uncles of the belle of the ball when they 
come poking their way into the pantry. 
That is what your own missus is going to 
look when she brings the sample of war 
flour in to you, and it is only about half 
of what she is going to say if you give her 
half a chance. And, whatever you do, 
don’t undertake to tell her that you had 
nothing to do with her ordering it. Just 
remember that no longer ago than last 
Tuesday you led the conversation around 
to the grocery account, and hinted a few 
mild hints about it being war-time and 
the importance of watching the corners. 

Remember, too, that Sunday afternoon 
you interrupted her Victrola concert to 





She’s no better than she 
should be 





read her a piece from the Sunday supple- 
ment about the wheat supply being nearly 
played out and Marshal Zchoff—that’s 
what you called him, not without a little 
pride in your pronunciation—urging that 
we should export bread as well as soldiers. 
Just keep those incidents in mind, and 
*ware the temptation to tell her that she 
brought it on herself. 

On the whole, the safe thing to do is to 
stick to your original simple and straight- 
forward utterance, “Why, that’s war 
flour.” If she insists upon your making a 
formal statement, better limit it to some- 
thing like, “Why, to be sure, it is funny 
looking, isn’t it?” 

Of course, if, down in your heart, you 
rather approve of war flour, you can go a 
bit further; but, whatever you do, don’t 
commit yourself.‘ If you do, you are go- 
ing to have trouble with your carbureter 
when you undertake to back out of the 
ditch next morning. That will be when 
the maid brings in the sweet, brown, piping 
hot biscuits, when you take a couple and 
open them with a view to letting a lump 
of butter melt between the crusts as you 
reach for the honey. That will be when 
you catch a.glimpse within and observe 
that something seems to ail the customary 
white, fluffy interiors. For the interiors 
are going to look more like internals,—and 
the difference will be more understandable 
to you then than I can make clear in 
words. 

The biscuits are not going to look right, 
and they’re not going to taste right. 
You’ve read that they are going to have 







“It is funny looking, 
isn’t it?”’ 


a nu flavor. They will have, but the 
nutty 
any nut you are fond of. It is going to 
be the flavor of some sort of foreign nut, 
some kind of a nut that grows in Asia, or 
maybe the kind of nut that sort of 
squashes in the cracker and you drop back 
into the dish without close inspection. 
That’s the kind of nutty flavor you are 
going to get. 

And, if it turns up in your mind to sug- 
gest that perhaps the fault is with the 
cook, don’t say it. It will only create a 
passing dissension, and won’t get you any- 
where. Furthermore, it won’t have any 
basis in fact. The cook won’t have had 
anything to do with it. The basic, funda- 
mental, undeniable and indisputable truth 
is that the kind of stuff the missus will 


avor isn’t going to be the flavor of - 
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bring you in the pan and that the cook will 
make the biscuits out of and that you 
won’t like the nutty flavor of is not meant 
for you to eat. 

It wasn’t meant for the Belgians to eat, 
nor the Germans to eat, nor the British to 
eat, nor for anybody else to eat.. It was 
made for the pigs to eat, just like water- 
melon rinds, and potato peelings, and corn 
husks, and what’s left on the plates after 
having company to dinner. 

For the Lord, when He created the grass 
which, through the ages, man and Nature 
have developed into the wheat which we 
know today, didn’t build for man alone. 
He built for both man and beast. » Very 
likely He would somewhere have ex- 
plained about it but for the fact that, 
having given man intelligence, He just 
naturally assumed that he’d understand, 
and not get things mixed up and go taking 
the beast’s food along with his own. 

He did, in one place, go so far as to 
caution man against robbing the ox that 
helped with the harvest. Evidently, how- 
ever, this was over the heads of a lot of 
people; for the better we make our own 
allotment of the grain the more some of 
us seem to think we should take over the 
ox’s share too, 

I remember what my grandfather said 
about this once. It was about the time he 
was getting ready to turn the mill over to 
me, and one day he called me into the 
little back office and said: 

“My boy, anybody that eats shipstuff 
robs a critter. Now an’ then some old 
lady, male or female, will bear down on 
you for ‘some old-fashioned, water- 
ground, whole-wheat meal.’ If it happens 
to be a female, tell her that this mill is a 
flour mill devoted to making food for 
human beings, and for anything else she’ll 
have to resort to our ‘Fat Pig Shorts.’ If, 
on the other hand, so to speak, it happens 
to be a male old lady, tell him to go to 
demnition.” 

Of course, Grandpa belonged to another 
day and was a bit rough in his manner of 
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“T’ll just drop by the 
recruiting office” 


speaking. But, in the main, he was right. 

Returning to the moment when you 
just reached for the honey: the thing to 
do is to meet the issue calmly. Smile and 
say, with a reassumption of the same non- 
chalance you employed the evening before, 
“T think, my dear, if it comes to a choice 
between serving the cause by eating this 
which is before me and enlisting, I’ll just 
drop by the recruiting office and have my 
measure taken.” 





Mi polis Ship aan 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the eight months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1916, to* April 30, 1917, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P.. 2,657 4,439 2,582- 3,166 








Oh ee Pee 1,746 2,832 1,740 2,036 
M. & St. L. 676 1,141 1,371 963 
Gt. Northern... 1,220 948 755 899 
North. Pacific.. 673 671 519 744 
Great Western. 970 1,167 824 922 

B. &Q..... 1,263 1,696 1,841 1,601 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... 847 1,018 85 

WO a nawse i's ove 1,88 1,070 1,319 1,109 
Rock Island ... 884 655 499 572 

Totals ...... 11,975 15,366 12,468 12,863 
Receipts ...... 580 763 694 506 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments of 

millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 

respective roads for the eight months of the 

crop year, from Sept. 1, 1916, to April 30, 
1917, with comparisons: 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 

C., M. & St. P. 86,416 131,598 76,145 102,758 


C., St. P., M. 

& QO. sewcecs 126,345 174,920 123,760 109,180 
M. & St. L.... 17,108 5,367 6,566 7,680 
Gt. Northern.. 82,526 40,876 38,303 39,495 
North. Pacific. 51,290 27,279 24,794 21,232 
Great Western 16,583 14,124 17,446 14,978 
c.,, B. & Q.... 44,670 39,650 46,067 68,327 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *.... 388,531 49,454 41,318 
BOO svcccsdesd 56,021 48,405 48,827 36,062 
Rock Island .. 11,613 7,046 7,373 11,569 


Minn. Transfer 56,370 135 176 400 





Totals ...... 487,942 527,931 438,900 443,099 
Receipts ..... 61,857 68,664 64,046 67,132 


*Included in Soo figures. 
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The total export trade of the United 
States, for the nine months ended March 
$1, 1917, was valued at $4,636,981,785, 
against $2,095,404,760 for the correspond- 
ing period a agp to the 
United Ki wy "ied, bei valued at 
$1,534,300,539, with p Blase 3 to France 
ranking second, their value being $731,- 
339,964. Imports for the - months were 
valued at $1,818,053,116, inst $1,504,- 
662,718 for the carpi ing period a 


year ago. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR THE STATE 
of Texas to represent an Oklahoma mill. 
Address 386, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—A CHEMIST; EXPERIENCE 
with Oklahoma and Kansas wheats neces- 
sary. Address 384, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MAN BOOKKEEPER AND 
stenographer for western mill; good pay 
for good service. Address 663, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — HEAD PACKER; THREE 
packers and an experienced shipping fore- 
man for a 1,000-bbi mill. Address 661, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR THE STATE 
of Arkansas to represent an Oklahoma 
mill; manufacturers of bakers’ flour and 
self-rising flour. Address 385, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 5600-BBL 
mill; must have clean record and be able 
to furnish very best references; good salary 
and splendid opportunity for right man. 
Address 383, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY A LARGE 
spring wheat mill as assistant in their 
laboratory; state age, whether married or 
single, practical experience, school educa- 
tion and salary expected, in first letter; 
all replies confidential. Address 649, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED — SALES CORRESPONDENT 
fully acquainted with details regarding for- 
eign trade; knowledge of Spanish very 
desirable; this is an exceptional opening 
for a young man, with fair salary to start 
and unlimited opportunity. Address in 
confidence 387, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A GOOD MANAGER FOR A 
225 to 250-bbl hard wheat mill doing good 
business; should be able to have money to 
increase storage capacity and also increase 
working capital in proportion to high cost 
of wheat; excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Address 662, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT A GOOD 
Kansas mill, Pennsylvania territory; sal- 
ary and commission or straight salary; 
best references; can produce results. Ad- 
dress 611, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT A GOOD 
spring wheat mill, in eastern Pennsylvania 
territory; salary and commission or 
straight commission, in connection with a 
Kansas flour. Address 643, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 500 bbis by middle-aged man accus- 
tomed to handling mills of large capacity 
in which uniform products and close yields 
were essential; West or Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address 632, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED SALES-MANAGER 
and salesman, 27 years old; five years’ 
flour mill experience with present employ- 
er; acquainted with southeastern territory 
and Carolinas; can show results; salary 
$1,800 to start. Address 664, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS SECOND MILLER OR GRINDER: IN 
mill of large capacity; have had large ex- 
Perience with hard and soft wheat; can 
produce the goods; married, do not use to- 
bacco or liquor. A. A. Beatty, Yuma, Colo. 


YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, 32 YEARS OF AGE, 
German, three years in this country, with 
highest milling experience, chemical, prac- 
tieal and commercial, wants position to 
assist mill owner. Address 653, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MAN DESIRES TO CORRESPOND 
with parties interested in securing the 
services of a manager or general superin- 
tendent; would prefer position where op- 
portunity is offered to acquire an interest; 
all correspondence will be treated strictly 
confidential. Address 628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











WILL BE AT LIBERTY ‘TO. ACCEPT A 
permanent position as millwright foreman 
or superintendent of maintenance in flour 
or cereal mill; have had 10 years’ practical 
experience and also technical training in 
managing and estimating cost of operation; 
will offer satisfactory references. Address 
633, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATION WANTED BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced mill manager; have had very 
best training and experience operating 
mills up to 1,500 bbls capacity; know the 
trade East and Southeast and thoroughly 
familiar with sales methods; now employed 
but have good reason to desire change and 
seeking larger opportunity. Address 381, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—300-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH- 
in 50 miles of Twin Cities; solid brick, 
modern machinery. M. P. Hobart, Phoenix 
Building, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 56, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANT TO EXCHANGE GOOD NEBRASKA 
land for country grain elevator. Address 
A. H. White, 1310 Tower Avenue, Superior, 
Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 18x48 REYNOLDS.- 
Corliss “horizontal steam engine, made by 
Allis-Chalmers Co., heavy duty frame, 
journals, fly wheel and siphon condenser; 
in perfect condition and priced reasonable. 
Address Thomas Page Milling Co., TopeKa, 
Kansas. 


May 30, 1917 


LEADING MILLS OF TENNESSEE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be roa ag 4 reliable 


and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it 





CANOPY FLOUR 





A 
Super-Excellent Flour 
for 
Discriminating 
Buyers 











Cumberland Mills 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Special Agents of Foreign Governments 








and Exporters 
TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 

















The Cannon Ball Coal 
Company 


Mines at the new town of 
Sadler, Hettinger County, North 
Dakota, on the C., M. & St. P. 
Ry., Cannon Ball branch. 

We think we can do you some 
good in our steam coal, as it con- 
tains more carbon and less ash 
than any other lignite coal on the 
market. Will be pleased to take 
the matter up with millers. 
Cannon Batt Coat Company, 

Mellette, S. D. 

Reference: Mott Milling Co., 

Mott, N. D. 


Lexington Mixed Feed is mate only only—no corn bran. 100 Ib sacks. 
“HENRY CLAY” is our soft wheat patent. LEXINGTON ROLLER MILLS CO., Inc.. Lexington, 


Ky. 











H. T. Lawler Milling Purina 
& Trading Co. 


Flour Millers 
BRYAN, TEXAS 


Poul 
Build 


Purina Mills, St. 








Horse, Dairy and 
Feeds 


Louis 








~ 


PA PER 2 SACKS FOR MILLERS 


HE C AAT FI ) = & or: ae VOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI 











FOR SALE CHEAP, the followi 

machinery, practically new: One pie 

can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 

form scale oe aere ae hopper, double 
in receivi 

7, with double fan; | one Waly 


gasoline me 8h.-p. ©. 8. Chris- 








A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some 
one to point out and remedy their 


defects. That is our one aim. 
The Fraser Bolter goes a long way 
toward the correct method of 
milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
We build mills—good ones, too. 














